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Union  Pacific’s  train  tracking  and  dispatch  center  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Networks  put  railroads 
on  track  to  bigger  profits 

Union  Pacific,  Burlington  Northern  test  control 
nets  designed  to  increase  traffic  and  cut  costs. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  VWiter 


BBN  bolsters  role  of 
X.25  in  SNA  world 

Firm  to  unwrap  powerful  host-end  processor 
linking  IBM  devices  in  a  packet-switched  net. 

By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 


MCI  unveils 
dedicated 
fax  network 

By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

NEW  YORK  —  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  MCI  FAX,  a  facsimile 
service  provided  over  a  dedicated 
digital  network. 

MCI  said  it  has  allocated  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  digital  network  to  sup¬ 
port  the  facsimile  service  and 
claimed  it  is  the  first  dedicated 
network  offered  by  a  long-haul 
carrier  for  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  transmission  of  facsimile 
messages. 

Among  the  services  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  MCI  FAX  network 
are  transmission  of  messages 
from  personal  computers,  termi¬ 
nals,  telex  and  electronic  mail 
systems  to  facsimile  machines,  as 
well  as  multipoint  distribution  of 
facsimiles.  The  network  will  also 
support  facsimile  store-and-for- 
ward  capabilities  and,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  will  let  users  receive  infor¬ 
mation  from  public  data  bases 
through  a  facsimile  machine. 

MCI  will  provide  users  with 
management  reports  detailing 
facsimile  usage,  net  diagnostic 
services,  and  security  and  ac¬ 
counting  capabilities.  MCI  will 
also  support  toll-free  800  calls  to 
facsimile  machines  and  allow 
customers  using  an  MCI  FAX 
( continued  on  page  48) 


OMAHA,  Neb.  —  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  and  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad  Co.  have  in¬ 
stalled  prototype  control  net¬ 
works  that  promise  to  help  both 
companies  boost  their  market 
share  in  an  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive  industry. 

The  companies  hope  the  net¬ 
works  will  let  them  squeeze  more 
trains  onto  their  respective  rail 
systems  and  provide  for  better 
fuel  efficiency. 

The  railroads  also  expect  the 


networks  to  help  them  optimize 
scheduling  to  ensure  freight  cars 
are  filled  to  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  networks  will 
aid  in  the  planning  of  track  and 
locomotive  maintenance  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  railroads  to  monitor 
performance. 

Union  Pacific  expects  its  $150 
million  control  network  to  save  it 
$56  million  to  $75  million  per 
year,  mostly  in  fuel  costs.  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern  estimated  the 
savings  at  several  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually. 

( continued  on  page  8 ) 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  BBN 
Communications  Corp.  is  set  to 
announce  next  week  a  high-speed 
communications  processor  that 
packages  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  data  for  transport 
over  X.25  packet  networks. 

The  new  T/100  Host-End  Pro¬ 
cessor  will  let  IBM  SNA  users  ex¬ 
ploit  the  inherent  advantages  of 
X.25  packet  networks  without  re¬ 
lying  on  IBM’s  resource-intensive 
X.25  gateway  products,  analysts 
said.  SNA  hosts  become,  in  effect, 
end  nodes  in  a  packet  network. 

BBN  confirmed  that  it  will 
make  a  product  announcement 
Nov.  14,  but  it  declined  further 
comment. 

According  to  analysts,  the 
T/100  will  function  as  an  inter¬ 
face  between  one  or  more  IBM 
front-end  processors  and  BBN 
X.25  packet  switches.  The  device 
eliminates  the  need  to  run  IBM’s 
NCP  Packet  Switch  Interface 
(NPSI)  software  on  the  front  end, 
freeing  up  front-end  resources 
and  providing  for  more  efficient 
packet  handling. 

The  product  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  create  what  BBN  calls  a  vir¬ 
tual  domain. 


The  T/100  appears  to  at¬ 
tached  front-end  processors  and 
their  hosts  as  another  SNA  front- 
end  and  host  arrangement.  It 
manages  all  conversions  between 
SNA  and  X.25  and  insulates  the 
IBM  processors  from  the  packet 
network. 

As  a  result,  network  operators 
( continued  on  page  49) 
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Vendor  pull 
warps  wire 
standard 

By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Electronic  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion’s  (EIA)  effort  to  develop  a 
standard  for  horizontal  wiring 
within  commercial  buildings  has 
yielded  not  one  but  three  stan¬ 
dards,  which  translates  into  no 
standard  at  all,  critics  charge. 

In  November  1985,  the  EIA 
formed  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
for  Commercial  Building  Wiring 
Standards  to  develop  standards 
for  both  horizontal  and  backbone 
wiring.  Horizontal  wiring  is  the 
wiring  that  links  computing  and 
communications  equipment  to  a 
wire  closet  in  a  building  wire 
scheme.  Backbone  wiring  runs 
between  wire  closets. 

A  standard  wiring  system 
would  allow  users  to  wire  build¬ 
ings  prior  to  purchasing  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  install  new  equip¬ 
ment  without  rewiring.  A  com¬ 
mon  wiring  scheme  would  also 
support  equipment  from  multiple 
vendors  and  allow  for  easy  migra¬ 
tion  between  different  vendors’ 
products. 

Observers  applauded  the  EIA 
subcommittee  for  drawing  up 
standards  for  both  copper  and  fi¬ 
ber  backbone  wiring.  But  they 
said  subcommittee  members 
bowed  to  pressure  from  IBM  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  decid¬ 
ing  to  support  three  options, 
rather  than  one  specification,  for 
horizontal  wiring. 

The  subcommittee  is  com¬ 
posed  predominantly  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  telephone  compa- 
( continued  on  page  51) 
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Purchasing  alternatives 
get  a  new  lease  on  life 

Leasing  is  now  a  buyer’s  market,  giving  users 
the  upper  hand  in  large  system  acquisitions. 


By  Thomas  Donovan 

Special  to  Network  World 

There’s  good  news  for  com¬ 
munications  managers. 

As  recently  as  1986,  leasing 
private  branch  ex-  _____ 
change  equipment  was 
a  new  idea,  a  change 
from  predivestiture 
days  when  AT&T  rent¬ 
ed  the  equipment.  Les¬ 
sors,  accustomed  to 
providing  leases  for  computers, 
wrote  communications  leases 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  user.  In 
most  cases,  these  were  full 


MANAGEMENT 


UPDATE 


payout-type  leases,  which 
meant  the  lessor  recovered  its 
entire  investment  through  the 
lease  without  having  to  rely  on 
future  resale  value. 

But  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket,  in  which  the  PBX 
is  rapidly  becoming 
more  of  a  commodity 
item,  the  communica- 

_  tions  manager  can 

command  highly  com¬ 
petitive  proposals  from  suppli¬ 
ers.  The  obtainable  discounts 
will  lower  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
/ continued  on  page  37) 
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RBHCs  cite  massive  losses 
to  bypass  in  FCC  filings 

Carriers  say  they  lose  hundreds  of  millions 
annually  to  bypass  of  the  switched  network. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent.  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
regional  Bell  holding  companies 
and  GTE  Service  Corp.  told  the 
FCC  last  week  they  are  losing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  due  to  bypass  of  their 
switched  networks. 

In  reports  filed  with  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission, 
the  seven  RBHCs  and  GTE  Service 
submitted  data  estimating  the  to¬ 
tal  revenue  and  minutes  of  net¬ 
work  usage  lost  to  bypass  during 
1988  and  reasons  cited  by  cus¬ 
tomers  for  bypassing  the 
switched  network. 

The  reports  detailed  both  fa¬ 
cility  bypass,  which  occurs  when 
users  connect  directly  to  an  inter¬ 
exchange  carrier  or  use  private 
network  facilities,  and  service  by¬ 
pass.  which  involves  use  of  RBHC 
private-line  facilities. 

The  carriers  are  required  to 
file  such  reports  on  a  semiannual 
basis  as  part  of  a  bypass  monitor¬ 
ing  program  established  by  the 
FCC  and  the  Federal-State  Joint 
Board,  a  group  that  includes  FCC 
commissioners  and  state  regula¬ 
tory  commissioners  who  discuss 
policy  issues. 

According  to  its  report,  Ameri- 
tech  is  the  biggest  loser  with  an 


estimated  revenue  loss  in  1988  of 
about  $864  million  from  both  fa¬ 
cility  and  service  bypass.  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Corp.  followed  closely  be¬ 
hind,  reporting  combined  losses 
of  $832  for  the  year. 

Nynex  Corp.,  Pacific  Telesis 
Group,  Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 
and  US  West,  Inc.  estimated  their 
annual  losses  from  both  types  of  [ 
bypass  in  the  range  of  $300  mil-  j 
lion  to  $400  million.  BellSouth  j 
Corp.  reported  the  smallest  loss, 
estimating  losses  of  $257  million  j 
in  total  bypass  annually.  GTE  Ser-  j 
vice,  which  serves  a  number  of  j 
sites  in  different  regions  of  the  ! 
country,  reported  annual  losses  i 
due  to  bypass  of  $291  million. 

In  RBHC  reports  filed  in  April, 
which  covered  bypass  levels  dur¬ 
ing  1987,  Bell  Atlantic  reported  j 
the  highest  total  bypass  losses  at  [ 
$888  million,  with  Ameritech  J 
close  behind  at  $840  million.  The  j 
other  RBHCs  had  total  losses  in  j 
the  $300  million  to  $400  million  i 
range,  similar  to  the  reports  filed  j 
last  week.  Overall,  three  RBHCs  ! 
reported  that  losses  from  bypass 
increased  since  1987,  and  four 
reported  a  decline  in  losses  from 
bypass. 

Although  the  RBHCs  say  they 
have  demonstrated  that  bypass  is 
( continued  on  page  50) 


New  trading  net  in  place 
at  Boston  Stock  Exchange 

Automated  system  to  increase  trading  volume. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

BOSTON  —  The  Boston.  Stock 
Exchange,  Inc.  recently  cut  over  a 
$3  million  automated  trading 
network  designed  to  encourage 
its  153  member  brokerage  firms 
to  increase  the  number  of  stock 
trades  executed  on  its  exchange 
floor. 

The  Beacon  trading  network  is 
a  key  component  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange’s  stepped  up  ef¬ 
fort  to  compete  for  business 
against  the  six  other  regional 
stock  exchanges,  including  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc., 
where  75%  of  all  daily  U.S.  trades 
are  executed. 

The  present  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  was  kindled  in  the  mid- 
1970s  when  stock  exchanges 
were  deregulated  and  brokers 
were  left  free  to  buy  stocks  from 
the  exchange  offering  the  best 
price. 

In  addition  to  providing  links 
between  stock  traders  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  floor,  the  new  Beacon  trading 
network  supports  links  to  trade 
order-entry  systems  at  brokerage 
firms  and  to  stock  quotation  ser¬ 
vices. 


These  links  enable  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  ensure  investors  that 
stock  prices  traded  here  will  be 
lower  than  on  other  regional  ex¬ 
changes. 

Currently,  1 16  of  the  1,667 
stocks  traded  on  the  Boston  floor 
are  available  only  through  this 
exchange. 

Beacon  is  designed  to  execute 
trades  faster  than  traditional 
methods,  enabling  traders  to  take 
advantage  of  a  price  that  could 
change  before  a  paper-based 
transaction  is  completed.  It  also 
obviates  the  need  to  manually  en¬ 
ter  transaction  records  into  a 
number  of  different  trade-report¬ 
ing  systems,  such  as  clearing  and 
settlement  systems. 

In  addition,  Beacon  will  en¬ 
able  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange 
to  better  handle  unusually  heavy 
transaction  loads  similar  to  those 
registered  on  Oct.  19, 1987,  now 
called  Black  Monday,  when  the 
exchange  handled  three  times  the 
usual  number  of  trades. 

Because  large  brokerage  firms 
typically  belong  to  each  regional 
exchange,  they  can  trade  any¬ 
where  they  choose. 

( continued  on  page  6 ) 


Briefs 


On  a  roll.  Hughes  Network  Systems,  Inc.  has 
won  a  pair  of  contracts  for  very  small  aperture  ter¬ 
minal  networks  that  could  be  worth  as  much  as  $38 
million. 

Last  week,  Hughes  Network  Systems,  a  German¬ 
town,  Md.-based  subsidiary  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
announced  a  five-year  agreement  to  supply  GE  In¬ 
formation  Services  with  a  VSAT  network  worth  up  to 
$8  million. 

GE  Information  Services  plans  to  use  the  VSATs 
in  its  data  communications  network. 

A  week  earlier,  the  company  won  a  $30  million 
contract  with  Edward  D.  Jones  &  Co.  that  calls  for 
Hughes  to  install  a  network  hub  at  Jones’  headquar¬ 
ters  and  up  to  2,000  VSATs  at  facilities  throughout 
the  U.S. 

Hughes  Network  Systems  also  recently  won  a 
contract  from  Chrysler  Corp.  for  a  6,000-node  VSAT 
network  (“Chrysler  bets  on  VSAT  net  to  win  edge, 
speed  repairs,”  NW,  Oct.  31)-  Neither  party  would 
disclose  the  value  of  that  contract. 

NARUC  notes.  At  the  100th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utili¬ 
ty  Commissioners  (NARUC)  in  San  Francisco  last 
week,  the  NARUC’s  Committee  on  Communications 
agreed  to  appoint  a  task  force  to  work  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  in  ironing  out 
concerns  about  the  regulation  of  enhanced  services 
provided  under  Open  Network  Architecture  (ONA). 

Several  state  public  utility  commissions  have 
filed  suit  against  the  FCC  over  whether  state  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  or  the  FCC  will  oversee  the  ONA  plan. 

The  states  contend  that  most  enhanced  services 


will  be  provided  on  an  intra-local  access  and  trans¬ 
port  area  basis  and  should  be  subject  to  state  regula¬ 
tion. 

The  NARUC  is  siding  with  the  states  in  their  legal 
battle  with  the  FCC,  and  the  Committee  on  Commu¬ 
nications’  decision  to  work  with  the  FCC  does  not 
mean  the  NARUC  has  changed  its  position,  accord¬ 
ing  to  committee  members. 

You’re  no  Fowler.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Dennis  Patrick,  addressing 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com¬ 
missioners  convention  last  week,  said,  “A  moment 
ago,  I  had  a  disconcerting  experience.  I  introduced 
myself  to  a  state  commissioner  I  had  not  met  before. 
I  noted  that  my  philosophy  was  similar,  at  least  in 
broad  terms,  to  that  of  former  FCC  chairman  Mark 
Fowler.  The  state  commissioner  eyed  me  rather 
coolly.  Then  he  said,  ‘You  know,  I  knew  Mark 
Fowler.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  And  Dennis,  you’re 
no  Mark  Fowler.’  ” 

Packet  linkup.  McDonnell  Douglas  Network 
Systems  Co.  last  week  announced  that  its  Tymnet 
packet-switched  network  can  now  be  accessed 
through  Nynex  Corp.  packet  network  services.  The 
agreement  promises  to  enhance  Nynex’s  ability  to 
deliver  packet  data  traffic  to  New  York’s  financial 
services  community. 

Users  of  Nynex’s  Infopath  in  New  York  and  Info- 
Look  Gateway  Service  in  Vermont  will  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  Tymnet  through  New  York  Telephone  Co.  or 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  concen¬ 
tration  points. 
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NARUC  sees 
a  need  for 
AOS  rules 

By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Due  to  nu¬ 
merous  consumer  complaints 
about  alternative  operator  ser¬ 
vice  (AOS)  companies,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC) 
last  week  urged  state  regulators 
to  impose  a  series  of  stringent 
guidelines  on  AOS  providers. 

At  the  100th  NARUC  Annual 
Convention  here,  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  AOS  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  NARUC  discussed 
with  hundreds  of  state  utility 
commissioners  the  ways  each 
group  is  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

While  the  FCC  claimed  to  be 
developing  a  policy  that  will  not 
stifle  competition  with  over-reg¬ 
ulation,  and  the  AOS  industry 
said  it  is  trying  to  police  itself,  the 
NARUC’s  Committee  on  Commu¬ 
nications  is  the  only  group  to  put 
policy  guidelines  on  paper. 

In  July,  the  committee  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  that 
utility  commissions  around  the 
country  adopt  a  set  of  eight 
guidelines  regulating  AOS  com¬ 
panies.  The  resolution  also  calls 
for  federal  enforcement  of  three 
of  those  guidelines,  including  one 
that  would  give  customers  de¬ 
tailed  complaint  procedures  and 
require  that  customers  be  told 
they  are  using  an  AOS. 

“Each  state  must  decide  its 
own  direction  based  on  its  own 
needs,  political  environment  and 
economic  conditions,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Long,  chairman  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Public  Service  Commission. 

AOS  companies  provide  oper¬ 
ator  services  for  0+  calls  and 
target  those  services  at  large  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  universities, 
hotels  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  es¬ 
tablishments  with  non-Bell  pay 
telephones.  The  companies  offer 
such  customers  a  commission  on 
operator-assisted  calls  from  their 
facilities. 

But  AOS  companies  have  been 
criticized  by  those  who  use  their 
services.  Complaints  of  excessive 
or  unpredictable  charges,  long 
delays  in  getting  connections  and 
billing  inaccuracies  have  plagued 
the  industry  since  its  inception 
about  three  years  ago. 

According  to  Greg  Vogt,  chief 
of  the  enforcement  division  of 
the  FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  FCC  has  received  more 
than  1 ,000  complaints  about  AOS 
companies  since  January.  The 
FCC  is  currently  assessing  formal 
complaints  filed  by  two  consumer 
action  groups  against  five  AOS 
companies. 

Meanwhile,  state  regulatory 
commissions  have  issued  public 
warnings  about  AOS  companies 
and  launched  investigations  into 
their  operations. 


Presentation  Mgr.  to  ease 
applications  portability 

IBM’s  graphical  interface  offers  icons,  window 
displays  to  make  applications  easier  to  use. 


The  NARUC  Communications 
Committee’s  recommendations 
represent  the  first  coordinated 
effort  by  the  states  to  get  control 
over  AOS  companies. 

Specifically,  the  committee 
recommended  that: 

■  States  certify  AOS  companies 
to  operate  within  their  bound¬ 
aries  only  after  the  companies 
have  shown  the  technical  and  fi¬ 
nancial  capabilities  needed  to 
support  proposed  service  offer¬ 
ings  and  have  demonstrated  that 
their  services  are  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

■  All  emergency  0+  calls  be 
routed  over  the  fastest  path  to  the 
local  emergency  service  provid¬ 
er. 

■  Public  utility  commissions  reg¬ 
ulate  an  AOS  companies’  rate  lev¬ 
els.  Also,  if  the  AOS  company’s 
customer  is  not  an  end  user  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  hotel  or  university), 
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VJomplaints  of 
inaccuracies  have 
plagued  the  industry 
since  its  inception. 
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the  committee  recommended 
that  the  AOS  company’s  rates  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  the  local  ex¬ 
change  carrier  or  dominant  inter¬ 
exchange  carrier. 

■  AOS  providers  post  the  compa¬ 
ny  name  and  complaint  proce¬ 
dures,  announce  to  the  caller  the 
name  of  the  AOS  company  han¬ 
dling  the  call,  quote  rates  upon 
request  and  display  information 
telling  the  caller  how  to  reach  the 
local  exchange  operator. 

■  Public  utilities  require  all  bill¬ 
ing  to  the  caller  to  be  limited  to 
the  authorized  rates. 

■  AOS  companies  meet  estab¬ 
lished  state  and  national  guide¬ 
lines  dealing  with  operator  re¬ 
sponse  and  call  processing  time. 

■  AOS  companies,  federal  and 
state  regulatory  agencies,  and, 
where  necessary,  local  exchange 
carriers  work  together  to  resolve 
problems. 

■  When  callers  request  to  be 
switched  to  a  local  exchange  or 
interexchange  carrier’s  operator, 
they  should  be  billed  from  the 
point  where  they  made  the  call, 
not  from  the  point  where  the  car¬ 
rier  picks  it  up. 

Dennis  Thomas,  a  director  of 
International  Telecharge,  Inc.,  a 
Dallas-based  AOS  company,  told 
the  group  his  company  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  “code  of  responsibility” 
that  resembles  the  NARUC’s  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Paul  Gamberg, 
president  of  the  Operator  Service 
Providers  of  America  (OSPA), 
formed  in  April,  said  OSPA  will 
announce  a  similar  code  for  its 
members  later  this  year. 

“The  AOS  industry  does  not 
oppose  regulation,”  Thomas 
said.  “In  fact,  a  little  regulation 
will  help  to  discipline  the  indus¬ 
try.”  □ 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
unveiled  its  heralded  Presenta¬ 
tion  Manager  graphical  interface, 
which  promises  to  make  it  easier 
for  users  to  work  with  software 
running  across  a  range  of  proces¬ 
sors. 

Presentation  Manager  was  de¬ 
livered  as  part  of  OS/2  Standard 
Edition  1.1,  which  IBM  codevel¬ 
oped  with  Microsoft  Corp.  of  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash.  The  company  said 
at  a  press  conference  here  that  it 
has  begun  shipping  OS/2  Stan¬ 
dard  Edition  1.1. 

IBM  has  pledged  that  all  its 
major  operating  systems  and  ap¬ 
plication  software  will  support 
the  Presentation  Manager  inter¬ 
face  as  part  of  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture,  the  company’s 
scheme  for  providing  application 
portability  across  its  processors. 

Interfaces  ease  use 

According  to  some  observers, 
other  vendors  will  adapt  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager-like  user  inter¬ 
faces. 

Presentation  Manager  fea¬ 
tures  icons  and  window  displays 
that  let  users  open  files  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  information  by  pointing 
and  clicking  a  mouse  device. 

“One  of  the  biggest  impedi¬ 
ments  to  using  applications  on 
computers  from  different  manu- 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

SHORT  HILLS,  N.J.  —  The 
OSI/Network  Management 
(OSI/NM)  Forum  met  last  week 
to  induct  2 1  new  member  compa¬ 
nies  and  to  review  a  draft  specifi¬ 
cation  for  transporting  data  be¬ 
tween  network  management 
systems  from  multiple  vendors. 

OSI/NM  was  formed  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  eight  major  computer  and 
communications  companies  to 
create  a  profile  of  network  man¬ 
agement  specifications  available 
within  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  model.  The  profile 
will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  build¬ 
ing  interoperable  network  man¬ 
agement  systems. 

The  Forum  inducted  five  vot¬ 
ing  members  and  16  associate 
members  at  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  here.  The  new  voting  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Digital  Communications 
Associates,  Inc.,  GEC  Plessey 
Telecommunications,  Ltd.,  Nip¬ 
pon  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  Microtel,  Ltd. 

Members  of  the  group  also  re¬ 
viewed  a  70-page  proposal  that 
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facturers  is  that  users  have  to 
learn  different  interfaces,”  com¬ 
mented  Larry  Day,  manager  of 
technology  integration  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  at  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  “A 
common  interface  would  facili¬ 
tate  interconnectivity.” 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  developing, 
with  Microsoft,  a  graphical  inter¬ 
face  with  the  same  look  and  feel 
as  Presentation  Manager.  The  in¬ 
terface  will  be  dubbed  Common  X 
Interface.  It  is  expected  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  a  press  conference  on 
Nov.  16,  an  HP  spokesman  con¬ 
firmed. 

Additionally,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  3Com  Corp.  said  it 
plans  to  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year  a  local  network  man¬ 
agement  product  called  3  +  Open 
LAN  View  that  uses  IBM’s  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager. 

A  3Com  spokesman  said  the 
graphical  interface  makes  it  easi¬ 
er  for  a  technician  to  access  and 
work  with  network  performance 
data. 

An  IBM  spokesman  added  that 
several  other  companies  will  an¬ 
nounce  support  for  the  interface 
at  Comdex/Fall  next  week,  in¬ 
cluding  local-area  network  mak¬ 
ers  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  and 
Novell,  Inc. 

Users  and  analysts  differ  on 
how  long  they  believe  it  will  take 


outlined  how  multivendor  net¬ 
works  would  exchange  network 
management  data  over  X.25  or 
802.3  Ethernet  networks  using 
OSI  protocols. 

Voting  members  are  expected 
to  vote  on  the  proposal  in  mid- 
December,  according  to  Keith 


A  he  requirements 
for  a  voting  member  are 
heavy,  but  we  need  that 
support,”  Willetts  said. 

AAA 


Willetts,  vice-president  of  the 
OSI/NM  Forum. 

According  to  Willets,  the  Fo¬ 
rum  is  currently  drafting  specifi¬ 
cations  based  on  OSI  protocols 
that  define  how  other  types  of 
management  information,  such 
as  alarms  and  alerts,  would  be  ex¬ 
changed  by  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  He  said  these 


OSI/NM  gains  new  firms, 
scans  data  exchange  plan 


for  products  based  on  the  stan¬ 
dard  to  proliferate. 

“I  suspect  in  about  two  to  four 
years  this  common  user  access 
will  really  catch  on  in  the  indus¬ 
try,”  Day  said.  “Computer  mak¬ 
ers  and  software  companies  will 
need  it  to  sell  products.” 

Donald  Czubek,  president  of 
Saratoga,  Calif. -based  consulting 
firm  Gen2  Ventures  was  less  opti¬ 
mistic,  however. 

“Presentation  Manager  will 
only  be  important  over  the  very, 
very  long  term,”  he  said. 

Czubek  argued  that  the  mas¬ 
sive  programming  effort  needed 
to  provide  Presentation  Manager¬ 
like  interfaces  in  other  types  of 
software  will  slow  its  acceptance. 
Unless  application  makers  sup¬ 
port  the  standard,  a  user  would 
only  use  Presentation  Manager 
when  working  with  the  operating 
system  to  call  up  programs. 

Other  challenges 

IBM  also  faces  a  daunting  task 
in  enhancing  its  other  operating 
systems  to  support  the  interface. 

“Sure,  someday  most  soft¬ 
ware  companies  will  support 
IBM’s  Presentation  Manager,” 
Czubek  said,  “but  it  will  take  quite 
some  time  to  write  software  to 
these  specifications.” 

An  IBM  spokesman  disagreed. 
“We’ve  given  out  more  than 
5,000  [Presentation  Manager] 
development  kits  to  software 
houses  since  last  April,”  he  said. 

“Several  companies  said  they 
will  ship  software  using  it  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Presentation 
Manager  is  important  now,  and  as 
each  new  application  comes  out, 
it  will  grow  in  importance,”  the 
spokesman  added.  □ 


specifications  would  be  ready  for 
review  by  the  first  quarter  of 
1989- 

Voting  members  are  required 
to  pay  a  $50,000  initiation  fee 
and  a  $40,000  annual  fee.  They 
also  are  required  to  provide  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  Forum  each  year  — 
two  employees  with  technical  ex¬ 
pertise  and  one  with  manage¬ 
ment  experience. 

“The  requirements  for  be¬ 
coming  a  voting  member  are 
heavy,  but  we  need  that  level  of 
support  if  the  Forum  is  to  achieve 
its  stated  aim,”  Willetts  said. 

Willetts  said  the  Forum’s  work 
could  speed  by  two  years  the  de¬ 
livery  of  interoperable  network 
management  systems  based  on 
OSI  protocols. 

Other  Forum  voting  members 
are  AT&T;  Hewlett-Packard  Co.; 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.;  Unisys 
Networks,  a  division  of  Unisys 
Corp.;  Amdahl  Corp.;  British 
Telecommunications  pic;  STC 
PLC,  a  London-based  supplier  of 
communications  products;  and 
Telecom  Canada,  a  consortium  of 
Canada’s  major  communications 
carriers. 

New  associate  members  in¬ 
ducted  last  week  include  Cable 
and  Wireless  PLC,  Interlan,  Inc., 
Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  and  Prime  Computer, 
Inc.  □ 


If  you’re  running 
critical  analog  private¬ 
line  applications, you’d 
be  crazy  not  to  have 
an  APL  modem  that’s 
second  to  none.” 

—Patricia  Thomas,  AT&T  National  Account  Manager 


1988  AT&T 


‘AT&T’s  analog  private-line  modems 
have  a  mean  time  to  failure  rate  of  up  to 
12  years.  Second  to  none. 

They  have  self-diagnostic  systems,  so 
they  can  report  problems  as  they  occur, 
and  the  problems  can  be  resolved. 

If  there’s  trouble  on  the  line,  our 
modems  can  report  it  automatically  to  an 
AT&T  Data  Maintenance  and  Operation 
Control  Center  (DataMOCC), 
so  that  disrupted  service  can 
be  restored  before  it  affects 
your  business. 

You  can  get  automatic 
dial  backup  capability  so  if 
there  are  problems  on  your 
private  line,  you’re  automati¬ 
cally  connected  to  the 
switched  network.  This 
means  you  can  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  second,  backup 
private  line. 


These  are  AT&T  analog 
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private-line  modems,  designed  specifically 
to  work  with  the  AT&T  Network  and  as 
reliable  as  the  network  itself. 

For  virtually  flawless,  reliable  data 
transmission,  there’s  no  better 
combination. 

If  your  data  transmission  is  critical  to 
the  profitability  of  your  company  you  can’t 
afford  anything  else.” 


For  more  information  about 
AT&T  analog  private -line  modems, 
see  your  AT&T  Account  Executive, 
your  authorized  AT&T  reseller  or  call 
1 800  247T212,  ext.  718.  In  Canada,  call 
1800  387-6100. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


Fibronics  unveils  trio  of 
FDD1  networking  products 

Bridge,  net  mgmt.  system  and  FDDI  extender 
based  on  Advanced  Micro  Devices  chipset. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


BOSTON  —  Fibronics  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  last  week  introduced 
the  industry’s  first  Fiber  Distrib¬ 
uted  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
networking  products  based  on 
the  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 
(AMD)  SuperNet  chipset. 

The  new  FDDI  products,  the 
highlight  of  the  LocalNet  ’88  Con¬ 
ference  here  (see  “Halley  Sys¬ 
tems  announces  Ethernet  Brout¬ 
er  upgrades,”  page  17),  fit  into 
the  company’s  existing  System 
Finex  8000  series. 

The  products  include  the 
FX8210,  an  Ethernet-to-FDDI 
Learning  Bridge;  the  FX85 1 0  Sys¬ 
tem  Finex  Network  Management 
System;  and  the  FX8400,  a  multi- 
mode-to-single-mode  fiber  FDDI 
extender. 

Use  of  the  SuperNet  chipset  in 
place  of  discrete  components 
lowered  the  cost  of  the  products 
by  about  40%,  said  Gregory  Koss, 
a  Fibronics  senior  product  man¬ 
ager.  “Our  original  product,  the 
System  Finex  8000,  which  has 
been  shipping  since  April  1987, 
has  a  list  price  of  $40,000.  The 
SuperNet  chipset  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  FX8210  to  a 
single  board  and  price  it  at 
$24,900,”  Koss  said. 

Fibronics  is  hoping  the  lower 
cost  will  speed  acceptance  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  FDDI  networks.  The 
initial  implementation  of  the 
products  will  be  in  backbone  net¬ 
works.  The  FX8210,  an  Ethernet- 
to-FDDI  Learning  Bridge,  was 
specifically  designed  for  that  ap¬ 
plication. 


STOCKS 

BBIDDSDs 

DECconnect" 

Communications  System 

The  DECconnect  Communication  System 
encompasses  the  full  family  of  Digital 
products  from  network  electronics  to 
cabling  and  connections.  DECconnect 
supports  access  to  corporate  computer 
networks,  telephone  communications, 
and  a  video  network.  The  modular 
nature  or  DECconnect  allows  for  the 
mixing  and  matching  of  components  to 
meet  user  specific  requirements. 

For  more  information  contact: 

U.S.A.  -  1-800-826-9708 
CANADA  -  416-897-5665 
UK  -  011-44-1-568-1681 
EUROPE  -  011-32-3-457-3570 


Wiring  Systems  Specialists 
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The  FX8210  supports  proto¬ 
col-independent  bridging  be¬ 
tween  Ethernet  IEEE  802.3  local 
networks  and  FDDI  backbones. 
No  software  changes  are  re¬ 
quired. 

“It’s  a  plug-and-play  prod¬ 
uct,”  Koss  said.  “TheFX82101ets 
users  partition  their  existing 
Ethernets  and  connect  smaller 
segments  to  the  FDDI  backbone, 
eliminating  network  conges¬ 
tion.” 

The  bridge  features  self-test¬ 
ing  and  diagnostics  and  supports 


the  new  FX8510  System  Finex 
Network  Management  System, 
which  can  be  used  to  control  and 
monitor  FDDI  backbones. 

The  FX8510  is  menu-driven 
and  enables  a  single  station  or 
node  to  monitor  and  manage  an 
FDDI  backbone.  It  runs  on  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  compati¬ 
ble  and  interfaces  directly  to  any 
FDDI  node  on  the  network. 

Based  on  the  International 
Standards  Organization’s  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  model, 
the  FX8510  includes  a  complete 
historical  data  base  of  all  network 
activities. 

This  assists  network  managers 
in  network  capacity  planning  and 
future  network  expansion.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  functions  let  users  remotely 
control  every  System  Finex 
bridge  from  a  central  location. 


This,  in  turn,  reduces  the  number 
of  employees  needed  to  maintain 
and  service  the  network,  Koss 
said. 

The  FX8400  FDDI  Extender 
extends  the  maximum  allowable 
distance  between  two  adjacent 
FDDI  networks  to  up  to  25  miles 
using  single-mode  fiber-optic 
media. 

It  is  targeted  at  users  that  want 
to  use  FDDI  in  an  extended  cam¬ 
pus  environment.  The  self-con¬ 
tained  unit  interfaces  with  the 
conventional  dual-ring,  100M 
bit/ sec  FDDI  multimode  fiber  and 
converts  it  to  one  single-mode  fi¬ 
ber. 

“Instead  of  having  two  rings 
bridged  together,  the  FX8400  al¬ 
lows  the  user  to  make  one  large 
fault- tolerant  network,”  ex¬ 
plained  Hal  Spurney,  Fibronics’ 
director  of  marketing.  “The  use 


age  firms  who  are  members  of  the 
exchange.  Specialists  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  trading  only  a  few  specif¬ 
ic  stocks.  Brokers  looking  to  buy 
or  sell  stocks  for  their  customers 
must  contact  the  specialist  who 
trades  that  stock. 

Specialists  try  to  buy  stock 
from  brokers  at  one  price  and  sell 


New  trading  network  in  place 

continued  from  page  2 

“Especially  in  this  post-crash 
environment,  [brokerage  firms] 
are  looking  to  make  sure  they 
have  options  to  go  elsewhere 
should  any  one  of  the  exchanges 
have  systems  problems  or  peri¬ 
ods  of  huge  volume  in  which  their 
trades  get  backed  up  and  de¬ 
layed,”  said  James  Crofwell,  the 
Boston  exchange’s  executive 
vice-president  and  treasurer. 

“We’re  just  another  option,  an¬ 
other  opportunity.” 


The  heart  of  the  system 

At  the  heart  of  Beacon  are 
three  Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  XA 
2000  Continous  Processing  Sys¬ 
tem  minicomputers  linked  via 
StrataLINK,  a  high-speed  proces- 
sor-to-processor  link.  The  net¬ 
work  was  pilot-tested  last  spring 
and  currently  serves  three  Bos¬ 
ton  Stock  Exchange  member  bro¬ 
kerages:  Dean  Witter  Reynolds, 
Inc.,  Fidelity  Investments  and 
PaineWebber,  Inc. 

Although  available  only  for  a 
few  months  and  used  only  by 
these  three  companies,  Beacon 
already  handles  25%  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  3,500  total  trades 
executed  each  day  at  the  ex¬ 
change,  according  to  Crofwell. 
The  remaining  trades  are  paper- 
based. 

If  successful  in  luring  more 
trades  to  its  floor,  Beacon  will  in¬ 
crease  the  exchange’s  transac¬ 
tion  fee  revenue.  “About  70%  of 
our  revenue  comes  from  transac¬ 
tion-related  fees  and  charges,” 
Crofw  ell  said. 

The  Boston  exchange  also 
charges  members  annual  dues 
and  provides  services  such  as  ac¬ 
counting,  financing  and  news 
wire  services  for  a  fee. 

Fast  trades 

But  Beacon  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  route  trade  orders  to 
stock  specialists  on  the  trading 
floor  faster  than  manual  paper- 
based  methods.  Specialists  are 
the  only  people  able  to  actually 
buy  and  sell  stocks. 

The  specialists,  also  called 
market  makers,  work  for  broker- 


least  four  drops. 

Larger  trades  are  routed  to  a 
broker  trading  station  on  the 
floor.  The  floor  brokers  and  spe¬ 
cialists  use  Zenith  Data  Systems 
microcomputers  to  view  stock 
quotes  and  transactions  and  a 
Kimtron  Corp.  terminal  to  enter 
and  execute  trades. 

Floor  brokers  receiving  the 
large  orders  can  route  them  to 
the  specialist  offering  the  best 


The  floor  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange 
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it  to  other  brokers  at  a  higher 
price,  pocketing  the  difference. 

With  Beacon,  brokerage  firm 
members  of  the  Boston  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  can  link  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  stock  trade  order-entry  sys¬ 
tems,  which  are  typically  IBM 
mainframes,  directly  to  the  Stra¬ 
tus  minicomputers  on  the  trading 
floor  via  4.8K  bit/sec  or  9-6K 
bit/sec  leased  lines  supporting 
IBM’s  Binary  Synchronous  Com¬ 
munications  protocol. 

Beacon  will  also  support  other 
communications  procotols. 

The  Stratus  system  has  been 
configured  to  convert  incoming 
data  to  a  Stratus-compatible  data 
stream.  In  the  future,  the  Boston 
exchange  will  enable  smaller 
member  brokerage  firms  with 
IBM  Personal  Computers  to  ac¬ 
cess  Beacon  via  dial-up  or  leased 
lines. 

Trades  for  up  to  1,200  shares 
are  downloaded  to  Beacon  and 
routed  to  a  specialist  trading  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  trading  floor  via  one 
of  25  19- 2K  bit/sec  multidrop 
lines,  each  of  which  supports  at 
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price.  For  a  commission,  they 
also  execute  orders  from  broker¬ 
ages  that  do  not  own  a  seat  on  the 
trading  floor. 

When  acting  on  commission, 
floor  brokers  take  buy  or  sell  or¬ 
ders  over  the  phone  and  either 
route  them  to  a  specialist  via  Bea¬ 
con  or  execute  a  paper-based 
trade. 

Buy  and  sell  orders  for  less 
than  1 ,200  shares  appear  on  spe¬ 
cialists’  displays  with  the  price  at¬ 
tached.  Beacon  bases  its  price  on 
the  price  paid  in  the  last  transac¬ 
tion  involving  that  stock.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  wishing  to  quote  a  differ¬ 
ent  price  has  1 5  seconds  to  halt 
the  transaction  before  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  executed.  Larger  orders 
require  manual  intervention. 

Once  executed,  trade  detail  re¬ 
ports  are  sent  from  Beacon  to  the 
brokerage  house  that  entered  the 
trade.  The  trade  detail  is  also  sent 
via  a  9-6K  bit/sec  BSC  line  to  the 
Securities  Industry  Automation 
Corp.  (SIAC)  in  New  York,  which 
compiles  a  composite  of  trades 
on  all  regional  exchanges  and 


of  single-mode  fiber  allows  users 
to  increase  the  span  of  the  net¬ 
work  to  cover  a  larger  geographic 
area.” 

The  IEEE  802.5  and  ANSI 
FDDI  standards  presently  specify 
use  of  only  multimode  fiber  ca¬ 
ble,  which  allows  a  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  of  1.2  miles,  or  2  km,  be¬ 
tween  nodes. 

Fibronics  has  marketed  and 
installed  the  FX8400  in  Europe 
during  the  last  several  months.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  first 
phase  of  an  FDDI  network  linking 
toll  booths  on  Italy’s  Autostrade 
(“Italy  builds  new  Appian  Way: 
sprawling  FDDI  net,”  NW,  July 
25). 

The  FX8210,  the  FX8510and 
the  FX8400  are  shipping  now. 
Delivery  of  the  products  occurs 
60  days  after  receipt  of  order. 

( continued  on  page  51) 


sells  that  information  to  other 
stock  exchanges  and  news  wire 
services. 

Eventually,  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  will  link  to  SIAC’s  In¬ 
termarket  Trading  System,  which 
will  enable  floor  brokers  on  one 
exchange  to  route  trades  to  spe¬ 
cialists  at  other  exchanges.  To¬ 
day,  those  trades  must  be  phoned 
in  or  executed  via  an  internal  sys¬ 
tem. 

Lastly,  Beacon  uploads  a  batch 
file  of  trade  activity  at  the  end  of 
each  day  to  an  IBM  4381  main¬ 
frame  used  as  a  clearing  and  set¬ 
tlement  system.  It  moves  funds 
from  buyers’  accounts  to  sellers’ 
accounts. 

Manual  method 

In  traditional  paper-based 
trades,  brokerage  firms  phone  in 
or  route  trade  orders  to  a  floor 
broker’s  terminal  or  printer. 
Floor  brokers  negotiate  trade  or¬ 
ders  with  specialists  using  an  in¬ 
tercom.  When  executed,  both 
parties  fill  out  paper  slips  to  re¬ 
port  the  trade. 

Data  from  those  slips  is  man¬ 
ually  entered  into  separate  re¬ 
porting  systems,  one  that  goes  to 
SIAC,  one  that  goes  to  the  broker¬ 
age  house  that  placed  the  order 
and  one  that  goes  to  the  clearing 
and  settlement  system. 

Because  automated  systems 
handle  transactions  better,  Crof¬ 
well  said  some  brokerages  seek 
exchanges  with  automation  capa¬ 
bilities.  “Because  of  systems  like 
Beacon  and  because  of  automa¬ 
tion  initiatives  taken  by  the  re¬ 
gional  stock  exchanges  collec¬ 
tively,  the  regionals  now  execute 
25%  of  all  daily  trades,”  he  said. 

While  Beacon  today  can  han¬ 
dle  more  trades  than  the  manual 
processes,  it  is  unclear  what  the 
system’s  upper  limit  will  be. 
“Whether  our  people  resources 
are  enough  at  the  trader  end  to 
handle  as  many  trades  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  handle  will  be  a  question 
we  won’t  be  able  to  answer  until 
we  approach  20,000  to  30,000 
trades  a  day.”  Crofwell  said. 

“Today  we  do  3,000  or  so 
trades  on  average  and  maybe  2'/2 
to  three  million  shares,”  he 
said.  □ 


The  DataComm  19202:  It’s  As  Close 
As  You  Can  Get  To  Guaranteed 
Performance. 

Maintaining  19.2  performance  in  the  real 
world  is  a  real  challenge.  The  risk  is  paying 
for  19.2  speeds  while  only  achieving  14.4  Kbps  throughput.  And  that 
can  be  a  degrading  experience  to  your  system’s  performance. 

Nobody  delivers  19.2  Kbps  performance  like  the  DataComm  19202. 

No  other  19.2  modem  can  stand  up  to  varying  line  conditions  and 
provide  continuous  high  volume  throughput  the  way  ours  can. 
Surprisingly,  no  one  else  can  deliver  that  performance  in  a  package 
as  small  and  low-priced  as  the  DataComm  19202.  And  nest  up  to 
48  in  a  cabinet. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Check  out  these  advanced  features: 
INTEGRAL  2-CHANNEL  TIME  DIVISION  MULTIPLEXING 


(as  opposed  to  “line  splitting”  others  provide)  for  greater  control  and 
capacity  on  each  channel. 

MULTIDIMENSIONAL  TRELLIS  ENCODING  to  provide 


maximum  data  integrity'. 

SYNCHRONOUS  OR  ASYNCHRO¬ 
NOUS  OPERATION  on  a  per-channel 
basis  for  application  flexibility. 

INTERNAL  DIAGNOSTIC  CAPABILI¬ 


TIES  to  speed  problem  isolation  and  correction. 

USER  FRIENDLY  CONFIGURATION  AND  STATUS  MONITOR¬ 


ING  through  an  80-character  Liquid  Crystal  Display  with  English 
Language  prompts. 

UNATTENDED  REMOTE  MODEM  CONTROL  AND  RECON¬ 


FIGURATION  CAPABILITY  to  reduce  the  need  for  costly,  trained 
personnel  at  remote  sites. 

Best  of  all,  when  you  connect  with  the  DataComm  19202,  you 
connect  with  the  General,  General  DataComm.  That  means  you 
have  a  nationwide  service  organization  and  a  full  line  of  communications 
products  to  support  your  entire  network  operation,  whether  it’s  local, 
national,  or  international. 

For  an  upgrading  experience,  call:  1-800-777-4005. 


In  Data  Communications,There's  Only  One  General 


Es  General  DataComm 

-  Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299  (203)574-1118 


Networks  put 
RRs  on  track 

continued  from  page  1 

While  both  are  intended  to 
meet  the  same  business  goals,  the 
test  networks  are  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  technologies. 

Union  Pacific,  based  here,  has 
been  testing  its  Advanced  Train 
Control  System  (ATCS)  for  18 
months.  With  ATCS,  devices  em¬ 
bedded  in  railroad  ties  provide  lo¬ 
cation  data  to  train-based  sys¬ 


tems  that  then  relay  the  data  to  a 
central  control  site. 

The  company  is  one  of  at  least 
a  dozen  railroad  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  an  effort  to  standardize 
a  version  of  ATCS  for  use  across 
interconnected  railroads. 

In  northern  Minnesota,  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern  is  currently 
testing  its  Advanced  Railroad 
Electronic  System  (ARES),  which 
uses  Department  of  Defense  Nav- 
star  Global  Positioning  System 
satellites  to  pinpoint  the  loca- 
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Crew  member  checks  computer 
in  Union  Pacific  locomotive. 


tions  and  speeds  of  trains. 

The  tests  come  at  a  time  when 


railroads  have  to  compete  not 
only  with  each  other  but  also  with 
the  trucking  industry,  said  Jeff 
Young,  Union  Pacific’s  ATCS  di¬ 
rector. 

The  deregulation  of  both  in¬ 
dustries  has  made  it  a  business 
necessity  to  offer  reliable  service 
at  competitive  prices.  Railroads 
have  been  criticized  as  unreli¬ 
able,  giving  trucking  firms  the 
ability  to  wrest  business  away  by 
moving  freight  in  a  more  timely 
manner,  Young  said. 


“If  customers  want  a  ship¬ 
ment  in  96  hours,  they  don’t  want 
it  in  84  and  they  don’t  want  it  in 
108,”  Young  said.  “These  sys¬ 
tems  will  give  us  the  ability  to 
meet  our  customers’  demands.” 

The  track-bed  transponders 
used  in  Union  Pacific’s  ATCS  sys¬ 
tem  are  spaced  at  intervals  up  to 
several  miles. 

As  locomotives  pass  over  the 
transponders,  a  device  on  the 
bottom  of  the  train,  called  an  in¬ 
terrogator,  broadcasts  a  200-kHz 
signal.  The  transponder  returns  a 
signal  that  contains  its  serial 
number. 

On-board  workstation 

An  Intel  Corp.  80286-based 
workstation  in  the  train’s  cab 
translates  the  serial  number  to  a 
location,  updates  the  trains 
odometer  and  stores  the  data. 

Computers  at  the  dispatch 
center  here  (similar  to  the  proto¬ 
type  center  pictured  on  page  1) 
poll  on-board  workstations  to  de¬ 
termine  train  locations. 

That  data  is  broadcast  over  a 
900-MHz  radio  band  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  spaced  along  the  company’s 
tracks.  Data  is  transmitted  from 
the  base  stations  to  the  dispatch 
center  using  leased  lines,  fiber  ca¬ 
ble  or  microwave  facilities. 

Six  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  8530s  at  the  dispatch  center 
handle  conflict  resolution,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  points  at  which  trains 
can  pass  each  other.  Only  three 
VAXes  are  active  at  one  time,  one 
for  each  of  Union  Pacific’s  three 
regions,  while  the  others  are  hot 
backups,  Young  said. 

Trains  are  displayed  and  their 
locations  constantly  updated  on  a 
massive  panoramic  screen  at  the 
dispatch  center. 

Dispatchers  at  workstations  in 
the  center  can  transmit  electron¬ 
ic  messages  to  trains  regarding 
changes  or  corrections  they 
should  make. 

The  messaging  system  will  re¬ 
place  the  current  radio  links  used 
to  issue  verbal  instructions.  This 
verbal  system  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  because  the  radio  fre¬ 
quency  is  crowded,  and  it  is  cum¬ 
bersome  because  the  crew  has  to 
acknowledge  and  repeat  each 
message,  Young  said. 

Signal  light  replacement 

ATCS,  now  being  tested  on  a 
stretch  of  track  between  western 
Nebraska  and  the  Powder  River 
Basin  of  Wyoming,  will  also  re¬ 
place  the  present  system  of  signal 
lights  that  is  used  to  direct  rail 
traffic. 

The  lights  are  inefficient, 
Young  said,  because  they  are 
spaced  to  accommodate  the 
heaviest  trains  on  the  line,  mean¬ 
ing  lighter  trains  are  forced  to 
start  braking  well  before  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  necessary.  That  slows  train 
traffic  and  effectively  reduces  the 
number  of  trains  that  can  be  field¬ 
ed  at  any  one  time. 

The  more  detailed  location  in¬ 
formation  ATCS  provides  will  al¬ 
low  dispatchers  to  reduce  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  trains  by  better 
controlling  their  speed. 

( continued  on  page  48) 


Introducing  Maxess. 
Hie  first  SNA  gateway  to 
open  the  way  with  both 
3270  and  APPC. 


Announcing  the  Maxess™  SNA  Gateway 
from  CS1.  The  first  LAN  gateway  to  com¬ 
bine  Advanced  Program-to-Program  Com¬ 
munication  with  superior  3270  support  in 
one  high-performance  package.  All  for  the 
price  you’d  pay  for  3270  emulation  alone. 

Our  APPC  support  allows  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  generation  of  dis¬ 
tributed  applications.  Support  of  both 
LU  6.2  and  NT  2.1  lets  you  perform  both 
program-to-program  and  peer-to-peer 
communications. 

Our  3270  support  allows  you  to  access 
the  many  3270  applications  that  exist 
today.  You  get  all  the  features  you  expect 
for  complete  3270  emulation.  Plus,  3270 
PC-compatible  file  transfer,  user-definable 
keyboards  and  screens,  customizable 
printer  support  and  network  management 
capabilities. 

The  Maxess  SNA  Gateway  protects 
your  investment  in  IBM®  technology  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  future.  That’s  because 
the  Maxess  SNA  Gateway  is  fully  IBM- 
compatible  and  100%  complete.  It  supports 
the  same  protocols  and  Application  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interfaces  (3270  HLLAPI  and 


APPC/PQ  IBM  supports  in  its  products. 
You  don’t  need  to  add  additional  non-IBM 
host  software  or  re-write  applications. 

The  Maxess  SNA  Gateway  is  also  SAA 
compliant,  ensuring  compatibility  with 
future  IBM  directions.  It’s  your  guarantee 
the  Maxess  SNA  Gateway  will  be  as  valu¬ 
able  tomorrow  as  it  is  today. 

Most  important,  the  Maxess  SNA 
Gateway  works.  It’s  fully  documented, 
tested  and  supported.  It’s  based  on  soft¬ 
ware  field-proven  in  more  than  100  OEM 
environments  and  thousands  of  end-user 
installations.  Companies  such  as  Baxter, 
GE  Information  Services,  Philips  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Tandem  Micro  Products 
Division,  Texas  Instruments,  Unisys  and 
United  Airlines  rely  upon  CSI  for  the  best 
IBM-compatible  data  communication 
products  and  the  most  respected  technical 
support  in  the  industry.  Once  you’ve  seen 
what  we  can  do  for  you,  we’re  confident 
you’ll  choose  CSI,  too. 

For  more  information  about  the  first 
SNA  gateway  to  provide  both  3270  and 
APPC  support,  plus  a  copy  of  our  informa¬ 
tive  brochure  “How  To  Choose  A  LAN 


C  1988  CSI  Maxess  ts  a  trademark  of  Communications  Solutions.  Inc  IBM,  Baxter.  GE  Information  Services.  Philips  Information  Systems,  Tandem  Micro 
Products  Division.  Texas  Instruments,  Unisys  and  United  Airlines  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  corporations. 


Gateway,”  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon,  or 
call  CSI  today. 

CSI, 2125  Hamilton  Ave.,  San  Jose,  CA  95125 
(408)  559-1118  FAX:  (408)  559-1552 
Telex:  171506  COM  SOL  SNJ  UD 
Framingham,  MA  (617)  879-8611 
Malvern,  PA  (215)  648-3994 


CSI 

A  3Com  DIVISION 


Yes.  Send  me  more  information  on 
the  new  Maxess  SNA  Gateway,  plus 
my  free  copy  of  “How  To  Choose  A 
LAN  Gateway.” 


NAME, 

TITLE_ 


COMPANY, 

ADDRESS_ 


CITY.  STATE.  ZIP, 
PHONE _ 


CSI,  2125  Hamilton  Ave.,  San  Jose,  CA  95125 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


“W, 


e  will  keep 
proprietary  standards 
as  long  as  it  is 
economically  viable. 
But  we’re  telling  you 
now  that  we’re  going 
to  OSI,  and  that’s 
where  we  want  you 
to  go  too.” 


James  Tripplet 

Networking  support 
specialist  for 
the  Eastern  area 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Speaking  to  users  at  the 
recent  Inforum-Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology 
symposium  in  Atlanta 


■eople  & 
Positions 

James  Adams  recently 
was  named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  in  St.  Louis. 

Adams,  formerly  president 
of  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone’s  Texas  division,  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Hayes  Jr.,  who 
retired. 

Elliott  McEntee  recently 
was  named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
the  National  Automated 
Clearing  House  Associa¬ 
tion  (NACHA).  McEntee  re¬ 
places  William  Moroney, 
NACHA’s  first  full-time  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  leaving  to  start  a 
publishing  business. 

NACHA  is  a  national  trade 
association  representing  42 
automated  clearinghouse  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  U.S.,  their 
more  than  17,000  financial 
institution  members  and  their 
more  than  50,000  corporate 
customers. 

Votrax  International, 
Inc.,  a  Troy,  Mich.-based 
maker  of  voice-processing 
systems,  recently  appointed 
Larry  Jernigan  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice-President  John 
Reynolds. 

Jernigan,  who  joined  Vo¬ 
trax  International  earlier  this 
year  as  vice-president  of  sales, 
will  assume  responsibility  for 
all  company  activities.  □ 


Big  Blue  shares  its  game 
plan  for  boosting  VAN  use 

IBM  makes  it  easier  to  use  Information  Network. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


Tigon  miniprofile 


Founded:  1983 

Primary  business:  Voice-messaging  services 

Target  market:  Midsize  to  large  businesses 

Major  customers:  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Intel 
Corp. 


Acquired  by 

Amerltech:  October  1988 
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Tigon  set  on  success 
under  RBHC’s  wing 

Voice-messaging  service  bureau’s  acquisition 
by  Ameritech  will  let  it  move  into  new  markets. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Wliter 


NEW  YORK  —  In  a  recent 
press  briefing,  IBM  outlined  its 
strategy  for  encouraging  greater 
use  of  its  commercial  value-add¬ 
ed  network  (VAN)  by  interna¬ 
tional  corporations. 

IBM  hopes  to  get  more  users 
onto  the  IBM  Information  Net¬ 
work,  which  supports  both  IBM 
and  non-IBM  devices  and  of¬ 
fers  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI),  electronic  mail  and  access 
to  information  services. 

Syd  Heaton,  general  manager 
of  the  Tampa,  Fla. -based  Infor¬ 
mation  Network,  said  IBM  can 
save  users  money  by  helping 
them  avoid  major  expenditures 
on  equipment  to  support  interna¬ 
tional  networking. 

In  recent  days,  IBM  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  companies  to 
use  the  Information  Network. 
First,  the  company  consolidated 
its  network  operations  in  North 
America,  the  UK,  Japan,  Europe 
and  Canada  under  an  umbrella  ti¬ 
tle  —  the  IBM  Information  Net¬ 
work.  The  network  had  previous¬ 
ly  operated  under  a  variety  of 
names. 

More  importantly,  Big  Blue 
created  a  common,  single-signa¬ 
ture  agreement  designed  to  sim¬ 
plify  contracting  for  the  net¬ 


work’s  international  users.  In  the 
past,  users  had  to  work  out  sepa¬ 
rate  contracts  for  network  ser¬ 
vices  in  each  nation. 

Heaton  admitted  that  “it  was  a 
true  test  of  faith’  ’  for  IBM  custom¬ 
ers  to  put  up  with  the  former 
method  of  contracting  for  inter¬ 
national  service. 

Furthering  its  international 
scope,  IBM  also  announced  that 
Hong  Kong  and  Ireland  will  be 
served  by  the  net.  Now  more  than 
70  countries  will  be  served  direct¬ 
ly  by  the  network.  Countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Pacific  Ba¬ 
sin  are  likely  targets  for  future 
IBM  Information  Network  con¬ 
nections,  Heaton  said. 

The  network  can  support  sites 
in  50  other  countries  through 
X.25  packet-switched  connec¬ 
tions,  he  said., 

IBM  played  a  major  role  re¬ 
cently  in  helping  the  U.S.  per¬ 
suade  Japan  to  drop  a  require¬ 
ment  that  international  VANs  had 
to  comply  with  certain  standards. 
That  gave  another  boost  to  the 
company’s  international  efforts, 
said  Fernando  Casas,  director 
of  Intercontinental  Information 
Services  for  the  IBM  Information 
Network.  This  will  allow  IBM  to 
offer  its  proprietary'  network  ser¬ 
vices  more  easily  in  Japan,  he 
said. 


DALLAS  —  This  summer, 
John  Beletic,  president  of  Tigon 
Corp.,  approached  Ameritech 
with  hopes  of  entering  into  a  joint 
venture  in  the  voice-messaging 
business. 

During  the  negotiations,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  regional  Bell  holding 
company  proposed  a  different 

ANALYSIS 

kind  of  venture:  Ameritech  of¬ 
fered  to  buy  Tigon,  a  leader  in  the 
fledgling  voice-messaging  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  industry. 

The  proposal  took  Beletic  by 
surprise.  “We  weren’t  looking  to 
get  acquired,”  he  said.  “But  they 
offered  us  a  very  attractive  pack¬ 
age.  It  was  a  nice  multiple  over 
what  our  investors  paid.” 

With  Ameritech’s  help,  Beletic 
said,  Tigon  will  be  able  to  expand 
its  offerings  for  large  users  and 
target  the  smaller  business  and 
residential  markets. 

Analysts  agreed  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  was  a  coup  for  Tigon, 
assuring  it  a  healthy  future. 

“Ameritech  will  help  Tigon 
enter  the  small  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  markets  in  the  future. 
Ameritech  has  the  money  and 
name  recognition,  especially  in 
its  regional  market,  that  Tigon 
needs  to  continue  to  expand  its 
services,”  said  Don  Van  Doren, 
chairman  of  Vanguard  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consulting  company  special¬ 
izing  in  voice  messaging. 

Founded  five  years  ago,  Tigon 
operates  a  global  voice  mail  net¬ 
work  that  supports  voice-messag¬ 
ing  services  for  more  than  300 
U.S.  companies.  The  services  in¬ 
clude  two-way  voice  messaging, 
network  maintenance  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  support. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  which  was  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount,  Tigon  will  retain 
its  name  and  operate  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  unit  within  the  Ameri¬ 
tech  Enterprise  Group,  Ameri¬ 


tech’s  unregulated  information 
services  venture. 

“We  are  not  going  to  tamper 
with  what  is  a  successful  compa¬ 
ny,”  said  an  Ameritech  spokes¬ 
man.  “Tigon  will  maintain  its 
organizational  integrity  and  op¬ 
erate  as  a  stand-alone  business.” 

The  acquisition  gives  addi¬ 
tional  momentum  to  Tigon, 
which  has  had  a  good  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  signing  on  large  corporate 
customers.  The  company  recent¬ 
ly  signed  a  contract  worth  an  esti¬ 
mated  $10  million  with  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  to  operate  its  22,000- 
user  voice  mail  network.  It  re- 


T 

A  he  proposal  took 
Beletic  by  surprise.  “We 
weren’t  looking  to  get 
acquired,”  he  said. 

▲  ▲A 


portedly  was  the  largest  single 
contract  ever  signed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  industry  (“Kodak 
plans  move  from  private  voice 
mail  net  to  service  bureau,”  NW, 
Oct.  24). 

The  Kodak  deal  was  one  of 
eight  major  contracts  Tigon  has 
signed  or  renewed  with  leading 
U.S.  corporations  within  the  last 
six  months.  Other  companies  in¬ 
clude  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Co.  and 
General  Foods  Corp.. 

For  Ameritech,  the  purchase 
enables  it  to  make  a  fast  entry 
into  the  rapidly  expanding  voice 
mail  industry,  which  was  opened 
to  the  Bell  operating  companies 
in  a  ruling  last  March  by  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene. 

“The  buyout  was  friendly,  and 
the  two  companies  make  a  good 
fit.  Tigon  was  looking  for  a  part- 
(continued  on  page  10) 


( continued  on  page  47) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


Centel  Corp.  recently  announced  the  sale  of  its  interest  in 
Advanced  Telecommunications  Co.,  a  fiber-optic  long-haul 
carrier,  to  Alltel  Corp.  for  $46.3  million.  The  sale  completes 
Chicago-based  Centel’s  decision  to  exit  the  long-haul  business. 

Centel  also  released  financial  results  for  the  third  quarter, 
which  ended  Sept.  30.  Net  income  was  $37.3  million,  down  5% 
from  $39 .2  million  a  year  ago.  Third-quarter  revenue  was  up 
5%,  to  $325.5  million  from  $309-7  million  in  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

Centel  provides  local  telephone  exchange  service  in  nine 
states,  operates  cellular  mobile  communications  systems,  pro¬ 
vides  cable  television  service  and  markets,  designs  and  installs 
telecommunications  and  data  network  systems. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  plans  for  its 
first  offshore  manufacturing  facility,  which  will  be  located  in 
Linlithgow,  Scotland. 

The  new  facility  will  be  used  to  manufacture  a  range  of  Sun’s 
desktop  systems  and  is  expected  to  employ  about  300  people  by 
1991-  Construction  is  slated  to  begin  in  February  1989. 

Teltone  Corp.,  a  Kirkland,  Wash.-based  manufacturer  of 
telecommunications  equipment,  announced  at  its  annual  share¬ 
holders  meeting  last  month  that  it  is  formally  soliciting  offers 
to  buy  the  company. 

Teltone  has  hired  a  firm  specializing  in  corporate  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  mergers  with  the  hope  that  a  buyer  can  be  found  to 
pay  shareholders  a  fair  price  and  keep  Teltone  operating,  the 
company  said.  □ 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Tigon  set  under 
RBHC’s  wing 

continued  from  page  9 
ner  to  help  it  expand  its  services, 
and  we  were  looking  to  enter  the 
voice  mail  marketplace,”  the 
Ameritech  spokesman  said. 

Ameritech  stands  to  benefit  as 
much  as  Tigon,  if  not  more,  from 
the  deal,  Van  Doren  said.  Tigon 
has  an  elaborate  digital  network 
that  surpasses  the  offerings  of 
many  voice-messaging  vendors 


in  functionality  and  flexibility. 

While  many  BOCs  have  pur¬ 
chased  voice-messaging  equip¬ 
ment  and  tested  voice-messaging 
services  with  certain  customers, 
none  are  marketing  the  services 
or  can  match  the  size  and  scope  of 
Tigon’s  operations. 

Tigon’s  network  services 

Tigon’s  Trax  network  is  an  all- 
digital  network  that  connects  fa¬ 
cilities  in  1 2  major  U.S.  cities  with 
multiple  X.25  lines.  More  than  50 


T-l  lines  from  carrier  points  of 
presence  or  teleport  locations 
link  1 6  additional  cities  to  the  Ti¬ 
gon  network. 

Users  outside  the  reach  of  the 
local  access  lines  use  800  long¬ 
distance  service  to  connect  them 
to  the  nearest  point  of  presence 
in  the  network. 

The  Trax  network  also  is 
joined  to  six  net  centers  in  Japan 
and  one  in  London  by  American 
Satellite  Co.  AmSat  links. 

This  decentralized  digital  net¬ 


work  saves  money  for  large  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  companies 
because  it  cuts  down  on  long-dis¬ 
tance  phone  calls  and  frees  them 
from  having  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  networks,  said  a  Ti¬ 
gon  spokesman.  Because  the 
Trax  net  has  hubs  in  most  of  the 
nation’s  heavily  trafficked  re¬ 
gions,  users  need  only  make  a  lo¬ 
cal  call  to  send  a  message  any¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

Each  Tigon  network  center 
houses  a  VMX,  Inc.  voice  proces¬ 


sor  outfitted  with  a  proprietary 
front-end  switch.  This  Tigon 
switch  triples  the  capacity  of  the 
VMX  computer  and  makes  it  com¬ 
patible  with  Centrex  systems  and 
many  different  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  the  Tigon  spokesman 
said.  VMX  is  a  voice-messaging 
equipment  manufacturer  based 
in  Dallas. 

Besides  standard  two-way 
voice  messaging,  the  Tigon 
switch  provides  several  features 
that  customers  usually  cannot  get 
unless  they  have  their  own  voice¬ 
messaging  system.  These  fea¬ 
tures  include  message  waiting, 
which  notifies  a  user  if  a  voice 
message  is  pending;  call  answer¬ 
ing,  which  automatically  answers 
incoming  phone  calls  with  a  pre¬ 
recorded  message  and  takes  mes¬ 
sages;  and  remote  monitoring, 
which  allows  a  communications 
manager  to  monitor  traffic  and 
change  mailbox  addresses  with¬ 
out  Tigon’s  assistance. 

In  addition,  Tigon  offers 
maintenance  and  administrative 
support  programs  for  companies 
that  operate  their  own  voice-mes¬ 
saging  nets.  These  services  have 
convinced  several  large  firms  to 
hand  over  the  responsibility  — 
and  the  headaches  —  for  their 
private  networks  to  Tigon. 

“We  are  different  from  other 
service  providers  because  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  research 
and  development.  That  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  develop  proprietary 
technology,  administrative  sup¬ 
port  systems  and  the  ability  to  co¬ 
ordinate  a  very  large  network  at  a 
low  cost  to  the  user,  ’  ’  Beletic  said. 

Tigon  history 

Tigon  was  founded  in  1983  by 
Tom  Bijou  and  Michael  Fannin, 
both  currently  Tigon  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  Fannin  came  from  VMX, 
where  he  developed  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  voice-messaging  unit. 
Fannin  and  Bijou  saw  that  cus¬ 
tomers  were  looking  for  a  turn¬ 
key  voice-messaging  system  that 
would  allow  them  to  avoid  the 
costs  and  aggravation  associated 
with  piecing  together  a  voice¬ 
messaging  network. 

When  Beletic  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  Tigon  in  1986,  he  moved 
the  firm’s  headquarters  to  Dallas 
from  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  order  to 
consolidate  corporate  offices 
scattered  throughout  four  states. 

The  result  has  been  a  surge  of 
growth.  Two  years  ago,  Tigon 
concluded  co-marketing  agree¬ 
ments  with  subsidiaries  of  British 
long-distance  provider  Cable  and 
Wireless  PLC  and  Japan’s  interna¬ 
tional  telephone  carrier,  Kokusai 
Denshin  Denwa  Ltd.,  to  provide 
international  voice  mail  service 
to  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Tigon 
has  signed  several  multimillion- 
dollar  contracts  with  major  U.S. 
companies  in  the  last  year.  These 
new  contracts  have  quadrupled 
the  number  of  voice  mailboxes  in 
Tigon’s  network  and  increased 
the  company’s  revenues  by  500% 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Now  that  Ameritech  has  put  its 
financial  strength  behind  Tigon, 
it  appears  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  Tigon’s  continued  growth.  □ 


WHEN  A  LAN  GOES  DOWN 
DO  YOU  GO  WITH  IT? 


Business  stops  when  a  LAN  stops.  And  so  can  many  a 
promising  career. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  -  and  a  whole  lot  less 
expensive.  Which  is  why  MIS  professionals  are  turning  to 
Spider  network  monitors  to  identify  problems  before  they 
come  up. 

A  SpiderMonitor  helps  you  make  your  LANs  work  harder: 
it  eliminates  bottlenecks,  improves  resource-sharing,  lets  you 
plan  for  future  network  demand. 

(It  also  helps  you  understand  all  the  nuances  of  your 
LAN  —  learning  as  you  work.) 

SpiderMonitors  are  designed  for  complex  multi-vendor 
environments  and  support  all  standard  protocols  on  any 
IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  network.  Statistics,  Performance, 
Summary,  Test,  Development,  Traffic  Generation:  Spider- 
Monitors  are  six  multi-tasking  tools  in  one.  With  statistics 


for  network  loading,  capacity  usage,  performance  and 
station  activity  —  all  presented  in  a  logical,  coherent  way. 

And  all  accessed  through  the  friendliest  user  interface 
in  the  industry. 

Choose  from  two  models:  a  board  and  software  kit  for 
an  existing  AT  or  XT  compatible,  or  a  rugged  portable  unit. 

A  SpiderMonitor  is  a  wise  investment,  fully  backed  by 
comprehensive,  on-the-spot  support.  No  wonder  MIS 
professionals,  installation  engineers,  software  and  systems 
developers  rely  on  SpiderMonitors  —  worldwide. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  today  on  (800)  447-7807,  for 
literature  and  a  demo  disk. 

SpiderMonitors:  the  friendly, 
low-cost  way  to  keep  LANs  up  and 
running. 

(And  that  means  you,  too.) 


Spider  Systems  Inc.,  12  New  England  Executive  Park,  Burlington,  MA  01803. 
Please  send  me:  □  Full  information  on  SpiderMonitors  □  A  5  1/4"  demo  disk 
□  A  3  V2"  demo  disk  □  Please  arrange  a  live  demo  on  my  network 


Name 
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Company 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


New  England 
Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 
announced  recently  it 
has  installed  more  than 
74,000  miles  of  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  in  its  five- 
state  region.  The  carrier 
said  it  plans  to  double 
that  figure  by  1993. 


arrier 

Watch 


Williams  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Group,  Inc.  said 
last  week  it  will  build  a  fiber¬ 
optic  link  connecting  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  $28  million  fi¬ 
ber  route  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  January,  with  service  to  be 
available  by  the  fourth  quarter 
of  next  year. 

The  433-mile  fiber  link  will 
be  tied  into  the  carrier’s  coast- 
to-coast  telecommunications 
network.  Construction  of  the 
West  Coast  link  will  begin  just 
as  the  company  completes 
construction  of  a  544-mile  fi¬ 
ber  link  connecting  Cleveland 
and  New  York,  according  to 
the  carrier. 

Microtel,  Inc.  of  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  last  week  introduced 
a  service  that  allows  business¬ 
es  in  Florida  and  Georgia  to 
make  calls  on  their  regular 
telephone  lines  while  receiv¬ 
ing  the  volume  discounts  of 
WATS  service. 

Designed  for  businesses 
spending  between  $500  and 
$8,000  a  month  on  long-dis¬ 
tance  calls,  the  service,  called 
Advanced  LaserPLUS  WATS, 
offers  customers  savings  of  up 
to  14%  over  traditional  1  -f 
dialing  service,  according  to 
Microtel. 

The  service  is  also  1 2%  to 
17%  cheaper  than  comparable 
AT&T  WATS  rates,  according 
to  Microtel. 

Microtel  was  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  Advanced  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp. 
(ATC),  which  serves  eight 
other  states  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  U.S. 
ATC  provides  long-distance 
service  to  all  points  in  the  U.S. 
and  to  more  than  140  foreign 
countries.  □ 


Users  to  gain  from 
AT&T’s  WATS  shift 

Analysts  say  carrier’s  plan  to  replace  banded 
billing  with  mileage-based  pricing  will  cut  rates 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


NTI  unveils 
new  Centrex 
telephones 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

HOUSTON  —  Northern  Tele- 
com,  Inc.  introduced  a  new  line  of 
digital  Centrex  telephones,  in¬ 
cluding  an  ISDN-ready  unit,  at  the 
National  Centrex  Users  Group 
meeting  held  here  recently. 

To  promote  use  of  the  Centrex 
telephones,  which  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  central  office  switch 
software  also  unveiled  by  the 
company,  Northern  Telecom  is 
allowing  users  to  lease  them  from 
the  company  or  from  the  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies’  equipment 
sales  subsidiaries. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  monthly  payments  will  be 
fixed  for  the  life  of  the  lease.  In 
addition,  equipment  insurance 
will  be  provided  in  the  lease  fi¬ 
nancing.  Users  can  also  include 
the  cost  of  delivery,  maintenance 
and  installation  in  the  lease 
agreement,  the  company  said. 

The  lease  applies  to  the  new 
Centrex  Set  M5009,  the  Centrex 
Speaker  Set  M5 11 2,  the  Centrex 
Display  Set  M5 209,  the  Centrex 
Power  Set  M5312  and  the  Cen¬ 
trex  ISDN  SetM5317T. 

All  five  sets  offer  programma¬ 
ble  line  and  feature  buttons  that 


can  be  assigned  directory  num¬ 
bers  or  Meridian  digital  Centrex 
features,  including  speed  call, 
ring  again  or  call  forwarding,  the 
vendor  said. 

Each  of  the  new  sets  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  built-in  speaker  and  LCD 
indicators  that  correspond  to 
each  line  and  feature  button  to 
show  idle,  ringing  and  hold  sta¬ 
tus,  as  well  as  feature  activation, 
the  firm  said. 

The  M5000  Centrex  telephone 
sets  are  also  equipped  with  a  re¬ 
lease  button,  a  hold  button,  a  vol¬ 
ume  control  button  and  a  “hands¬ 
free”  button  that  offers  speaker¬ 
phone-type  features. 

In  addition  to  these  features, 
the  Centrex  Display  Set  M5209 
and  the  Centrex  Power  Set 
M531 2  boast  a  two-line,  24-char¬ 
acter  alphanumeric  display  that 
shows  call  progress  and  calling 
information,  including  the  name 
and  the  extension  number  of  the 
calling  party. 

The  most  advanced  of  the  five 
telephone  sets,  the  Centrex  ISDN 
Set  M5317T,  has  a  two-line,  40- 
character  LCD  that  displays  call 
progress  and  other  calling  infor¬ 
mation,  and  also  lists  the  chang¬ 
ing  functions.  If,  for  example,  a 
caller  receives  a  busy  signal,  five 
options  —  including  cancel,  ring 
again  and  redial  —  are  displayed 
on  the  LCD.  To  use  one  of  the  op¬ 
tions,  the  caller  need  only  press 
the  appropriate  button. 

The  set’s  ISDN  capabilities  can 
be  used  only  when  both  the  call- 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


AT&T’s  plan  to  replace  its 
banded  WATS  billing  scheme  with 
distance-sensitive  pricing  means 
savings  and  simplified  network 
optimization  for  most  AT&T 
WATS  users,  according  to  indus¬ 
try  analysts. 

The  carrier  proposed  a  $697 
million  rate  cut  for  its  interstate 
switched  services  last  month.  The 
proposal  included  a  3  8%  average 
rate  cut  and  changes  in  access 
methods  and  billing  for  WATS. 

If  approved,  the  new  rates  and 
the  change  in  WATS  pricing  will 
go  into  effect  Dec.  1. 

WATS  users  will  save  money 
by  using  regular  access  lines, 
rather  than  more  expensive 
WATS  access  lines,  to  link  to 
AT&T  points  of  presence.  Local 
access  lines  can  be  used  to  carry' 
both  WATS  and  non-WATS  calls. 

Users  will  also  probably  save 
some  money  under  the  new  dis¬ 
tance-sensitive  pricing  plan. 

Under  the  current  banded  bill¬ 
ing  scheme,  WATS  rates  are  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  geographic 
service  bands.  A  user  pays  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  for  a  call  placed  to  a 
site  in  Band  2,  for  example,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  far  the  call  actu¬ 
ally  traveled.  In  addition,  users 
had  to  buy  WATS  lines  to  serve 
each  band.  A  Band  1  line  for  local 
sites  cannot  be  used  to  deliver 
calls  to  locations  beyond  Band  1 . 

When  the  new  rates  take  ef¬ 
fect,  WATS  calls  will  be  billed 
based  on  the  distance  they  travel. 

According  to  AT&T,  the  cost  of 
WATS  calls  placed  to  sites  125 
miles  or  more  away  will  either  re¬ 
main  the  same  or  drop.  The  cost 
of  WATS  calls  placed  to  sites  less 
than  125  miles  away  will  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny.  The  carrier  said  one-fourth  of 
all  interstate  calls  carried  over  its 
network  are  placed  to  sites  less 
than  125  miles  away. 

Savings  from  calls  longer  than 
125  miles  will  more  than  offset 
increases  for  calls  under  that  dis¬ 
tance,  said  Jerry  Harder,  sales 
support  manager  and  marketing 
analyst  for  Telco  Research,  a 
Nashville-  based  firm  that  sells 
network  optimization  software 
and  services. 

Harder  said  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  AT&T  WATS  users  will  no¬ 
tice  major  changes  in  price  be¬ 
tween  banded  WATS  and  dis¬ 
tance-based  WATS.  Only  users 
that  experience  unpredictable  in¬ 
creases  in  short-distance  call  vol¬ 
umes  would  be  hurt  by  going  with 
mileage-based  WATS,  he  said. 


Users  that  move  from  a  band¬ 
ed  WATS  service  to  a  distance- 
sensitive  offering  will  find  opti¬ 
mizing  networks  for  cost  a  far  less 
complicated  process,  Harder 
said.  “With  [mileage-based  WATS 
service],  the  user  doesn’t  have  to 
optimize  and  reoptimize  his  net¬ 
work  each  time  the  company’s 
calling  patterns  change,”  he  said. 

“At  present,  users  have  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  volume  of  traf¬ 
fic  in  each  band  to  determine  if 
they  are  making  the  best  use  of 
WATS  service,”  Harder  said.  With 
mileage-based  WATS,  the  user 
has  to  ensure  only  that  there  are 
enough  local  access  lines  to  han¬ 
dle  traffic  volume,  he  explained. 

The  elimination  of  banded 
WATS  services  may  also  cut  de¬ 
mand  for  some  types  of  network 
optimization  software,  according 
to  Michael  Hills,  president  of  HTL 
Telemanagement  Ltd.,  a  Burtons- 
ville,  Md.-based  consulting  and 
software  sales  group. 


▼  V  ATS  users  will  save 
money  by  using  regular 
access  lines  to  link  to 
AT&T  POPs. 

AAA 


“[The  user]  will  not  need  so¬ 
phisticated  software  that  deter¬ 
mines  how  many  Band  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  lines  he  needs  to  handle 
WATS  calls,”  Hills  predicted.  In¬ 
stead,  users  will  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  comparing  the  cost  of 
WATS  services  offered  by  other 
common  carriers. 

In  addition  to  easing  network 
optimization,  the  restructured 
WATS  calling  plan  and  other  ser¬ 
vice  changes  will  help  AT&T  pre¬ 
vent  WATS  customers  from  mi¬ 
grating  to  services  offered  by  its 
rivals,  analysts  predicted.  Both 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  and 
US  Sprint  Communications  Go. 
offer  banded  WATS  services. 

Michael  Dillingham,  a  consul¬ 
tant  with  Comsul  Ltd.,  a  Houston- 
based  consulting  firm,  said  AT&T 
had  to  spruce  up  AT&T  WATS  or 
lose  customers. 

“The  reason  AT&T  is  making 
[these  moves]  is  because  the  oth¬ 
er  carriers  are  pricing  their  WATS 
services  more  aggressively  every 
day,”  Dillingham  explained. 
“AT&T  had  to  respond  to  the 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Tariff  12  net  given  go-ahead.  The  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  recently  allowed  AT&T  to  proceed  with  its 
fifth  custom  network  offered  under  Tariff  12  while  the  FCC 
investigates  the  legality  of  the  tariff. 

The  investigation  of  this  latest  network,  designed  for 
American  Express  Co.,  will  be  included  in  the  FCC’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  three  previous  Tariff  12  plans  for  General  Electric  Co., 
E.I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Despite  objections  raised  by  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  the  Puerto  Rico  Telephone  Co.  and 
the  International  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  FCC  ruled  that  none  of  the  arguments  show  the  tariff 
to  be  “so  patently  unlawful  as  to  warrant  rejection.”  Critics 
argue  that  the  only  custom  aspect  of  Tariff  1 2  offerings  is  the 
preferential  rates  given  to  large  customers  by  AT&T. 

The  FCC  will  indicate  the  specific  areas  to  be  investigated  in 
a  future  order.  In  addition  to  the  investigation,  the  FCC  also 
ordered  AT&T  to  keep  separate  accounting  records  on  revenue, 
costs  and  investments  in  Tariff  1 2  networks  so  it  can  determine 
whether  AT&T  is  raising  the  prices  of  other  services  to 
compensate  for  possible  losses  from  Tariff  12  offerings. 

Leaving  the  U.S.  in  the  dust.  The  U.S.  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry,  paralyzed  by  battles  among  users,  carriers, 
information  services  providers  and  regulators,  is  falling  behind 
other  countries,  according  to  William  Ferguson,  vice-chairman 
of  Nynex  Corp. 

Speaking  at  the  Information  Industry  Association  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  last  week,  Ferguson  said,  “We  waste  too  much 

( continued  on  page  12 ) 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Users  to  gain  from 
AT&T’s  WATS  shift 

continued  from  page  1 1 
marketplace,”  he  added. 

Several  analysts  said  AT&T  is  simply 
dressing  up  AT&T  WATS  until  it  can  per¬ 
suade  subscribers  to  migrate  to  one  of  its 
Pro  WATS  services.  The  carrier  renamed 
its  Pro  America  I,  II  and  III  bulk-calling 
services  AT&T  Pro  WATS  I,  II  and  III.  The 
analysts  contend  that  the  carrier  wants  to 
move  AT&T  WATS  users  to  Pro  WATS  II 
and  Pro  WATS  III  because  Pro  WATS  ser¬ 
vices  are  more  lucrative  for  AT&T. 

Robert  Ellis,  chairman  of  The  Aries 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Rockville,  Md.-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  specializing  in  voice/data  net¬ 
work  design  and  tariff  analysis,  said  AT&T 
has  tried  to  ease  this  migration  by  waiving 
onetime  installation  and  service  order  fees 


for  AT&T  WATS  users  that  want  to  convert 
to  Pro  WATS. 

Ellis  said  AT&T  WATS  users  have  long 
sought  price  cuts  and  WATS  discounts. 

AT&T  filed  for  two  new  volume  dis¬ 
counts  for  WATS.  Users  that  spend  $200  to 
$2,000  a  month  on  the  service  will  receive 
a  10%  day-rate  discount.  Users  that  spend 
more  than  $2,000  a  month  will  receive  a 
1 5%  discount  on  day  rates.  The  carrier  is 
already  offering  call-detail  reports  —  in 
tape  form  —  for  a  onetime  $54  charge 
(“AT&T  shave  rates,  resets  WATS  prices,” 
NW,  Oct.  24). 

Ellis  predicted  that  MCI  will  quietly 
drop  its  banded  WATS  service  —  MCI 
WATS  —  and  US  Sprint  will  scrap  its  band¬ 
ed  WATS  offering  —  US  Sprint  Banded 
WATS.  Both  AT&T  rivals  said  they  have  no 
plans  to  terminate  their  banded  WATS  ser¬ 
vices.  □ 


NTI  unveils  new 
Centrex  telephones 

continued  from  page  1 1 
ing  party  and  the  called  party  are  served  by 
an  ISDN-compatible  Northern  Telecom 
central  office  switch,  the  vendor  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  that  scenario,  the  name  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  calling  party  would 
be  passed  to  the  called  party’s  telephone 
set  and  displayed  on  the  set’s  LCD. 

Where  ISDN  is  not  available,  the  set  will 
receive  and  display  only  the  caller’s  name 
and  telephone  number  if  both  parties  are 
part  of  the  same  Centrex. 

The  set  can  be  equipped  with  an  option¬ 
al  RS-232  data  port  that  lets  any  asynchro¬ 
nous  desktop  data  terminal  equipment  ac¬ 
cess  circuit-switched  data,  Northern 
Telecom  said. 


Great  Ideas  Have  Simple  Beginnings. 


Our  relentless  desire  to  communicate  with  one  another  began 
with  the  placement  of  primitive  etchings  on  a  wall. 

Since  those  humble  beginnings,  methods  of  communicating 
have  undergone  countless,  dramatic  evolutionary  changes.  What  has 
remained  constant,  certainly  with  people  at  Motorola  Cellular,  is  the 
desire  to  pursue  new  21st  Century  technology. 

Our  growth  since  the  first  cellular  prototype  in  the  early  70s  has 
been  nothing  short  of  spectacular.  And,  as  our  business  grows,  so  does 
our  need  for  talented  professionals  who  can  help  transform  21st  cen¬ 
tury  research  and  development  technologies  into  high  quality 
customer  products.  Ours  is  an  unusual  environment  in  which  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  management  of  work  is  provided  at  every  level, 
enabling  each  individual  to  closely  identify  with  the  success  of 
the  product. 

Our  current  openings  require  individuals  with  appropriate 
background  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

Projects  involve  design  and  development  of  data  communica¬ 
tion  protocols  in  an  integrated  voice  and  data  environment. 

Requirements:  3-7  years'  experience  in  software  development  using  structured  soft¬ 
ware  analysis  and  design  methodology;  communication  architectures  and  protocols. 
Real-time  programming  in  UNIX®  and  “C”  preferred.  Ada  and  workstations 
experience  a  plus. 


COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

Positions  will  interest  candidates  through  the  engineering 
management  level,  and  focus  on  the  development  of  state-of-the-art 
products/systems  using  68000, 68020,  workstations,  etc. 

Requirements:  Experience  in  any  of  the  following:  real-time  software  design; 
microprocessor  hardware  (680X0);  C/UNIX®  ;  microprocessor  applications  and 
interfaces;  common  channel  signaling  No.  7;  X.  25  protocols;  CAE  and  PCM;  digital 
testing;  digital  and  analog  circuit  design;  firmware  development;  digital  communi¬ 
cations  and  DSP.  Telephony  experience  preferred. 

We  are  seeking  risk  takers  who  want  to  shape  history,  rather  than 
merely  to  be  swept  up  as  a  part  of  it.  If  you  have  the  technical  savvy, 
the  entrepreneurial  bent,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  excellence,  we  can 
provide  you  with  the  environment  and  the  tools  so  that  you,  too,  can 
make  your  mark  on  the  future. 

Our  compensation  package  recognizes  and  rewards  level  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  most  generous  benefit  program. 
Indicating  position  of  interest,  submit  resume  with  salary  details  to: 
Staffing  Manager,  Dept.  #SS8273,  Motorola  Inc.,  Cellular  Group,  1501 
West  Shure  Drive,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


MOTOROLA  INC - 

Cellular  Group 

Advanced  Electronics  for  a  More  Productive  World. 


’  A  unit  ot'Hclt  Laboratories 
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The  switch  maker’s  latest  central  office 
switch  software  program,  the  Centrex 
Power  Package  I,  supports  a  number  of 
ISDN  calling  features.  A  central  office 
switch  running  the  software  will  support 
the  following  features: 

■  Calling  name  display.  The  central  of¬ 
fice  switch  will  pass  the  name  and  number 
of  the  calling  party  to  the  called  party.  The 
data  is  displayed  on  the  Centrex  telephone 
set’s  LCD  before  the  call  arrives. 

■  Call  forwarding  information.  This 
shows  callers  that  their  calls  are  being  for¬ 
warded.  The  telephone  set’s  display  posts 
the  number  to  which  the  call  is  forwarded 
and  the  name  of  the  user  at  that  telephone. 

At  the  other  end,  the  person  answering 
the  call  is  shown  the  name  and  number  of 
the  calling  party,  the  called  party  and  the 
reason  the  call  was  forwarded,  the  vendor 
explained. 

■  Call  origination  display.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  caller  to  verify  the  name  and 
number  being  called  right  after  dialing, 
thus  helping  the  user  catch  dialing  errors 
immediately. 

The  M5000  Centrex  sets  and  Centrex 
Power  Package  I  are  available  immediate¬ 
ly,  but  the  Centrex  ISDN  Set  M5317T  will 
not  be  generally  available  until  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year. 

Northern  Telecom  declined  to  give  pric¬ 
ing  for  the  new  hardware  or  the  central  of¬ 
fice  switch  software. 

Northern  Telecom  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  4001  E.  Chapel  Hill-Nelson,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.C.  27709,  or  call  (919)  992- 
5000.  □ 


Washington  Update 

continued  from  page  1 1 

of  our  time  and  too  many  resources  fight¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  too  much  time  and 
money  contending  with  conflicting  legal 
and  policy  requirements.”  The  “shameful 
result”  is  that  other  countries  are  racing 
ahead  with  new  technologies  and  services 
while  the  U.S.  argues  over  how  or  whether 
such  services  will  be  provided,  he  said. 

Ferguson  said  such  regulatory  “wheel 
spinning”  has  thus  far  prevented  Nynex 
from  receiving  permission  to  purchase  a 
50%  interest  in  PTAT,  a  fiber-optic  transat¬ 
lantic  cable. 

Voice  mail  group  reports.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newly  formed  Voice 
Mail  Association  of  Europe  also  attended 
the  Information  Industry  Association 
meeting  to  discuss  the  group’s  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  enhanced  voice  services  on  a  pan- 
European  basis. 

The  group  has  nine  members,  repre¬ 
senting  telecommunications  agencies  in 
six  countries:  the  UK,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  West  Germany  and  Spain.  At  a 
meeting  scheduled  for  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  association’s  members  will 
bring  together  participants  from  European 
post,  telegraph  and  telephone  administra¬ 
tions  and  private  providers  of  audiotex  and 
voice-messaging  services. 

Global  packet  switching.  Data 
America  Corp.,  a  Vienna,  Va.-based  carrier 
that  is  funded  by  Northern  Telecom,  Inc., 
is  expected  to  announce  today  that  its  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  able  to  access  packet¬ 
switching  services  in  62  locations  world¬ 
wide  through  the  facilities  of  Infonet 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  based  in  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif. 

Data  America  has  already  signed  agree¬ 
ments  with  all  seven  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  to  provide  inter-LATA  packet¬ 
switching  services  in  the  U.S.  □ 


©  1988Contel  Corporation 


NASA  HAS  CHOSEN 
CONTELTO  MANAGE 
ITS  SOPHISTICATED 
TRACKING  AND 
DATA  RELAY 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM. 


Six  hours  and  13  minutes  after  lift-off  of  the 
shuttle  Discovery,  NASA’s  newest  communica¬ 
tions  satellite  was  rocketing  toward  an  orbit 
22,300  miles  above  the  earth.  Very  soon  it  will 
start  relaying  messages  between  low  earth¬ 
orbiting  space  vehicles  and  an  earth  station 
complex  in  White  Sands,  New  Mexico;  relaying 
voice,  video,  and  digital  signals  thousands 
of  miles  with  remarkable  clarity  and  precision. 


Contel  is  making  this  possible.  We’re  man¬ 
aging  NASA’s  incredibly  sophisticated  satellite 
communications  system  from  the  ground  up.  To 
those  who  know  us,  including  the  2,5 00,000 
customers  in  30  states  who  call  us  “the  telephone 
company,”  this  isn’t  surprising.  Few  companies 
.  have  our  expertise  and  experience  in  creating  ad¬ 
vanced  telecommunications  systems  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  government 


Because  we  can  satisfy  needs  as  complex  as 
NASA’s,  we  believe  we  can  satisfy  yours.  To  learn 
more  about  Contel's  capabilities  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  write  to  Contel  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  105194,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30348. 


Prices  Are  Rilling  All  OerHie  World 
During  US  Sprinfe  International  Sale. 

They’re  falling  to  London.  full  months,  if  you  sign  up  right  now* 

Tb  Tbkyo.  In  addition  to  huge  savings,  you  get  Sprint 

Tb  Sydney  Osaka  and  Berlin.  GLOBAL  FONSM  service’s  unsurpassed 

Tb  anywhere  in  the  world  you  can  dial  sound  quality, 

direct  with  AT&T  you  can  now  dial  for  a  lot  So  if  you  do  business  overseas,  drop  every- 

less  during  the  world’s  first  and  only  inter-  thing  and  call  US  Sprint®  during  our  inter¬ 
national  long  distance  sale.  national  sale. 

A  sale  that  cuts  the  cost  of  our  already  It  could  make  all  the  difference  in  the 

lower  international  rates  by  an  extra  10%,  so  world, 
you  can  save  as  much  as  10-34%  for  three  1-800-877-2000. 


US  Sprint. 


01988  US  Sprint  Communications  Company.  A  GTE/United  TMecommunications  Partnership.  *US  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  nf  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  'Savings  versus  AT&T  apply  1/1/89-3/31/89.  Customers  must  be  installed  by  1/1/89. 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  ARCHITECTURES,  STANDARDS  AND  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Worth  Noting 


r he  biggest  exhibit  at 
last  week’s  Unix  Expo  in 
New  York  was  the  IBM 
display  boosting  AIX,  its 
Unix-based  operating 
system.  The  10,000-sq.- 
ft.  booth  held  a  net  of 
computer  systems, 
from  ASCII  display 
terminals  to  IBM’s 
biggest  mainframe,  all 
supported  by  AIX. 
Computers  were  linked 
via  a  TCP/IP  net 
supporting  AIX  as  well 
as  MVS,  VM  and  DOS. 


D 


■Packets 

Data  Race,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  two  new  2,400  bit/sec 
modems  that  conform  to  the 
CCITT  V.22bis  standard.  Both 
Action  24  models  employ  er¬ 
ror  correction  and  data  com¬ 
pression  to  at  least  double 
throughput,  according  to  the 
company. 

The  more  advanced  of  the 
new  modems,  the  Action 
24 +  ,  offers  both  Microcom, 
Inc.’s  Microcom  Network  Pro¬ 
tocol  (MNP)  Level  7  error  cor¬ 
rection  and  data  compression 
and  the  new  CommPressor  al¬ 
gorithm,  licensed  from  Adap¬ 
tive  Computer  Technology. 
CommPressor  can  move  com¬ 
mon  file  types  at  three  to  four 
times  the  speed  of  normal 
V.22bis  modems,  the  company 
said. 

The  algorithm  determines 
the  optimum  compression 
scheme  depending  on  the  type 
of  file.  The  modem  can  use  4: 1 
compression  for  large  data 
base  files  or  2:1  compression 
for  bit-image  graphics  files, 
for  example.  The  24  +  model 
will  be  available  in  December 
at  a  price  of  $795. 

The  low-end  model,  Action 
24,  features  MNP  Level  5, 
which  can  double  the  mo¬ 
dem’s  throughput.  This  mod¬ 
el,  also  available  next  month, 
costs  $595. 

Data  Race  is  located  at 
12758  Cimarron  Path,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78249,  or  call 
(512)  692-3909-  □ 


Globenet  goes  all  out  to 
be  cheap  VAN  alternative 

Firm  sells  stock  to  finance  new  marketing  push. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Wfiter 


Meteorologists  need 


nets  to  track  storms 

National  Weather  Service  uses  many  devices  to 
pull  together  data  and  predict  major  hurricanes. 

By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.  —  Public 
value-added  network  (VAN)  op¬ 
erator  Globenet,  Inc.  recently 
sold  80%  of  its  stock  to  finance  an 
aggressive  marketing  effort 
aimed  at  promoting  itself  as  a 
low-cost  alternative  to  VAN  giants 
Telenet  Communications  Corp. 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  Network 
Systems  Co. 

Globenet’s  less  expensive  ser¬ 
vice  results  from  its  strategy  to 
form  a  nationwide  packet  net  by 
interconnecting  Bell  operating 
company  packet  nets  instead  of 
having  to  deploy  equipment  in  all 
reaches  of  the  continent. 

The  company  said  it  can  serve 
80%  of  the  population  with  its  1 5- 
node  network,  which  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  series  of  56k  bit/sec 
leased  lines.  Telenet  and  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas’  Tymnet,  by  com¬ 
parison,  maintain  hundreds  of 
nodes  in  their  backbone  nets. 

Analysts  said  the  BOC-inter- 


BOSTON  —  Telenet  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  recently  certified 
local  network  X.400-based  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  products  from  Retix 
and  Consumers  Software,  Inc.  for 
use  with  its  packet-switched  net¬ 
work  services. 

Telenet,  the  Reston,  Va.-based 
data  communications  arm  of  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  certifications  at  the 
Electronic  Messaging  ’88  confer¬ 
ence  here. 


T 

X  he  trick  is  for  the 
companies  to  convince 
E-mail  system  vendors 
to  adopt  X.400. 

AAA 


The  X.400  standard  enables 
dissimilar  E-mail  systems  to  ex¬ 
change  messages.  The  trick  now 
is  for  Telenet,  Retix  and  Consum¬ 
ers  Software  to  convince  leading 
vendors  of  local  network  E-mail 
systems  to  adopt  X.400,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Kozak,  Telenet’s 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  electronic  messaging. 


connect  strategy  should  enable 
Globenet  to  carve  out  a  niche  in 
the  competitive  VAN  market, 
mainly  by  taking  advantage  of  ex¬ 
pected  increases  in  the  market’s 
size. 

Globenet’s  nodes  are  fourth- 
generation  packet  switches  pro¬ 
vided  by  Telematics  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  one  of  the  five  companies 
that  bought  80%  of  Globenet  last 
month  (see  “Telematics  acquires 
mux  maker  to  widen  net  line,” 
page  16). 

A  Globenet  official  said  its  tar¬ 
get  audience  will  initially  be  in¬ 
formation  providers  such  as  Dow 
Jones  Information  Service  Group 
and  Source  Telecomputing  Corp. 
Next,  the  company  will  go  after 
other  industries  familiar  with 
packet  switching,  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  and  banking. 

Finally,  Globenet  will  direct  its 
attention  to  companies  that  have 
not  yet  considered  packet  switch¬ 
ing  as  a  way  to  meet  data  commu- 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 


“We  believe  that  these  two 
vendors  are  the  tremor  that  will 
precede  a  landslide  endorsement 
of  the  X.400  standard  in  the  LAN 
E-mail  community,”  Kozak  said. 

X.400  local  network  gateways 
will  enable  users  of  one  local  net¬ 
work  messaging  system  to  use 
X. 400-compatible  network  ser¬ 
vices  to  communicate  with  any 
other  vendor’s  local  network 
messaging  system,  he  said. 

Telenet’s  certification  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Software’s  and  Retix’s 
products  means  users  of  these 
products  can  communicate  via 
Telenet  with  private  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems  that  support  X.400  and  with- 
subscribers  to  Telenet’s  Telemail 
400,  a  commercial  application  of 
X.400. 

Consumers  Software,  based  in 
Vancouver,  makes  The  Network 
Courier  group  of  local  network 
messaging  products  —  including 
The  Network  Courier  400,  which 
was  introduced  at  the  show. 

Retix,  based  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  provides  the  OpenServer 
400  Series,  products  that  can  be 
used  by  E-mail  and  other  local 
network  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  packages  to  access  Telemail 
400. 

The  first  application  support¬ 
ing  OpenServer  to  take  advantage 
of  RetLx’s  certification  is  Retix- 
Mail,  a  turnkey  X.400  E-mail 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 
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MIAMI  —  In  September,  as 
Hurricane  Gilbert  was  gathering 
strength  in  the  Caribbean,  fore¬ 
casters  at  the  National  Hurricane 
Center  (NHC)  here  were  sifting 
through  reams  of  data  looking  for 
clues  that  would  show  where  the 
storm  was  headed. 

The  center  receives  its  data 
from  six  sources,  according  to 
Mark  Zimmer,  chief  of  the  NHC’s 
tropical  analysis  center  and  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  NHC’s 
computers  and  communications. 

Much  of  the  data  comes  from 
the  Suitland,  Md.,  computer  com¬ 
plex  of  the  NHC’s  parent,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Weather  Service  (NWS). 

One  source  is  an  inter¬ 
nal  store-and-forward  network 
called  AFOS,  which  stands  for 
Automation  of  Field  Operations 
and  Services.  AFOS  provides 
weather  observation  data  and 
computer  forecast  models  that 
are  sent  here  from  NWS  main¬ 
frames.  Hard  copies  of  charts  ar¬ 
rive  via  facsimile,  a  second 
source. 

Other  sources  of  information 
are  two  separate  networks  that 
provide  the  NHC  with  satellite 
pictures,  a  connection  that  car¬ 
ries  sensor  data  from  airplanes 
flying  over  the  storms,  and  radio 
links  that  let  meteorologists 
gather  eyewitness  information 
from  trained  observers  aboard 
planes  and  in  other  locations. 

On  the  basis  of  this  mass  of 
data,  the  meteorologists  draw 
conclusions  about  what  storms 
are  doing  and  where  they  are 
heading. 

The  forecasts  and  storm  warn¬ 
ings  are  typed  into  the  AFOS  net¬ 
work,  which  circulates  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  all  other  NWS  offices 
and,  via  a  gateway,  to  external  us¬ 
ers  such  as  the  military,  overseas 


weather  services,  civil  defense, 
the  media  and  other  subscribers, 
Zimmer  said. 

The  AFOS  network,  which  is 
based  on  Data  General  Corp. 
minicomputers,  was  designed  to 
eliminate  paper  from  the  fore¬ 
casting  process,  said  Zimmer. 

In  the  past,  observation  data 
from  NWS  field  offices  arrived  at 
the  NHC  via  banks  of  Teletype 
machines  that  churned  out  reams 
of  paper.  This  data  was  used  to 
create  NHC  forecasts,  which  were 
then  typed  out  by  hand  and  reen¬ 
tered  by  Teletype  operators  for 


!R.adio  links  let 
meteorologists  gather 
eyewitness  information 
from  trained  observers. 
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transmission  back  to  the  field  of¬ 
fices  and  to  the  central  comput¬ 
ers. 

With  the  AFOS  net,  instead  of 
sifting  through  paper,  forecasters 
can  now  easily  find  the  data  need¬ 
ed  with  a  few  keystrokes,  Zimmer 
explained. 

Forecasters  can  call  up  weath¬ 
er  observation  data  from  the  U.S. 
offices  and  use  AFOS  to  retrieve 
weather  maps,  generated  by  the 
NWS  mainframes,  showing  wind 
flow  patterns. 

These  maps,  the  result  of  com¬ 
plex  mathematical  equations,  re¬ 
veal  the  present  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  predict  how-  it  will 
look  1 2  hours  later,  24  hours  lat¬ 
er  or,  at  most,  72  hours  later. 

The  AFOS  net  also  provides 
( continued  on  page  47) 


Telenet  OKs  firms'  X.400 
wares  for  its  packet  net 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  VWiter 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


Globenet  out  to  be  alternative 

continued  from  page  1 5 


nications  needs. 

“We  spent  the  last  18  months 
setting  up  the  network,  and  now 
we’re  going  to  go  out  there  and 
aggressively  sell  it,”  said  Jose 
Prats,  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Globenet.  “The  new  fund¬ 
ing  is  to  expand  our  sales  and 
marketing  efforts.” 

Globenet  faces  formidable 
competition.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  Telenet  and  Tymnet  con¬ 
trolled  a  combined  75%  of  the  es¬ 
timated  $390  million  VAN  market 
with  their  extensive  private  net¬ 
works  of  more  than  700  nodes 
each,  analysts  said. 

“Telenet  and  Tymnet  own  the 
market,”  Prats  admitted.  “But 
there’s  room  for  a  third  major 
player,  and  that  player  is  collec¬ 
tively  the  Bell  telephone  compa¬ 
nies.  And  they  need  an  interex- 
change  carrier  like  Globenet  to 
make  it  work.” 

Globenet  is  not  the  only  VAN 
provider  to  link  the  BOCs’  net¬ 
works.  Data  America  Corp.,  a 
start-up  formed  with  the  backing 
of  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  oper¬ 
ates  both  a  packet  network  that 
links  the  BOCs  and  a  public  T-l 
network  (“NTI-backed  start-up 
plans  to  build  advanced  VAN,” 
NW,  June  20). 

Telenet  and  Tymnet  have 
agreements  with  some  of  the 
BOCs  whereby  subscribers  on  se¬ 
lected  BOC  networks  can  access 
Telenet  or  Tymnet  using  the  BOC 
as  a  gateway  as  opposed  to  buy¬ 
ing  a  separate  direct  link.  Both 
companies  are  trying  to  expand 
that  effort  to  include  more  BOCs, 
they  said. 

Globenet,  though,  uses  the 
BOC  networks  as  gateways  to 
other  BOCs,  with  Globenet  being 
the  interexchange  carrier.  Cur¬ 
rently,  it  can  offer  access  to  BOC 
and  independent  carrier  net¬ 
works  that  together  reach  77  lo¬ 
cal  access  and  transport  areas  na¬ 
tionwide. 

The  company  supports  the 
BOC  networks  by  running  two  or 
more  56K  bit/sec  dedicated  lines 
from  its  nodes  to  the  BOC  net¬ 
work  it  wants  to  support.  Each  lo¬ 
cal  BOC  network  is  linked  to  at 
least  two  different  Globenet 
nodes  to  provide  redundancy. 

For  now,  Globenet  services 
the  20%  of  the  country  it  cannot 
reach  by  reselling  Telenet  and 
Tymnet  services  at  cost.  Within 
the  next  18  months,  Prats  said, 
Globenet  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  entire  country. 

Analysts  said  recent  decisions 
by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Har¬ 
old  Greene  granting  the  BOCs  the 
freedom  to  offer  enhanced  data 
communications  services  within 
their  service  areas  created  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  companies  like 
Globenet. 

Jeremy  Frank,  program  direc¬ 
tor  for  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
search  company  in  Stamford, 
Conn. ,  said  Greene’s  decision  will 
enable  the  BOCs  to  offer  low-cost 
packet-switching  services. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  biweekly 
Gartner  Group  bulletin  called 


“Enterprise  Network  Strategies,” 
Frank  said  Greene’s  decision 
could  result  in  a  doubling  of  the 
VAN  market’s  annual  growth  rate 
by  1992,  bringing  VAN  market 
revenue  to  $3  billion  by  1993- 


He  said  small  to  midsize  busi¬ 
nesses  will  account  for  the  lion’s 
share  of  that  increase  by  purchas¬ 
ing  lower  cost  services  from  com¬ 
panies  like  the  BOCs  that  were 
previously  unaffordable. 

For  its  part,  Globenet  is  pric¬ 
ing  its  service  much  less  expen¬ 
sively  than  rivals  Telenet  and 
Tymnet. 


A  9-6K  bit/sec  direct  link  from 
the  customer’s  premises  to  the 
nearest  Globenet  local  access 
point  costs  $1,000  per  month 
less  than  Telenet  or  Tymnet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Globenet  compari¬ 
son  of  fixed  monthly  charges 
(which  include  miscellaneous 
fees,  such  as  X.25  interface,  mo¬ 


dem  and  account  charges). 

Globenet  said  its  service  costs 
$475  per  month,  as  opposed  to 
$1,665  and  $1,615  for  Telenet 
and  Tymnet,  respectively.  Te¬ 
lenet  and  Tymnet  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  those  figures.  In  parts 
of  New  York  and  Nebraska,  Glo¬ 
benet  charges  $100  per  month 
for  its  9-6K  bit/sec  service. 


In  addition,  Globenet  charges 
a  flat  usage  rate  of  $3  per  hour, 
whether  traffic  originates  in  a 
high-density  Class  A  city,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  or  a  low-density 
Class  C  city,  such  as  Altoona,  Pa. 
Usage  rates  during  Tymnet’s 
peak  traffic  period  of  6  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.  weekdays  ranges  from 
$4.45  per  hour  in  a  Class  A  city  to 
$11.45  per  hour  in  a  Class  C  city. 

Telenet’s  pricing  system  is 
more  complicated  since  the  first 
two  minutes  of  a  Telenet  call  are 
billed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
rest  of  the  call. 

Thomas  Jensen,  Telenet’s  di¬ 
rector  of  market  support,  said 
that,  using  an  average  call  length 
of  10  minutes,  its  hourly  usage 
rates  range  from  $4.43  in  a  Class 
A  city  to  $12.73  in  a  Class  C  city 
during  peak  calling  periods. 

Telenet  and  Tymnet  both  offer 
discounts  for  high-volume  users, 
but  even  at  the  maximum  dis¬ 
count  rates,  Globenet  claims  its 
service  is  less  expensive  by  more 
than  $  1  per  hour. 

That  figure  is  accurate  for 
Tymnet,  a  spokesman  confirmed. 
Jensen  could  not  confirm  or  deny 
the  comparison  for  Telenet. 

But  will  Globenet  make  a  dent 
in  the  VAN  market? 

“I  really  think  they  will,” 
Frank  said.  “It  might  take  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years.  I  don’t  know  if 
they’ll  dent  Telenet  and  Tym¬ 
net’s  market.  My  argument  is  that 
they’ll  be  able  to  grow  the  markdt 
and  get  that  share.” 

Warren  Prince,  chairman  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  agreed  with  Frank’s  assess¬ 
ment.  He  said  if  the  market  grows 
as  expected,  Globenet  may  find  a 
place  for  itself.  But  he  expects 
Tymnet’s  reputation  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  garner  new  customers.  We 
are  “concerned  about  any  com¬ 
petitor,  but  I  don’t  perceive  [Glo¬ 
benet]  today  as  being  a  major 
threat,”  Prince  said. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Telenet 
argued  that,  while  Globenet’s  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  less  expensive,  Tele¬ 
net’s  is  of  higher  quality  and  of¬ 
fers  more  services. 

She  said  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Telenet  and  Globenet  are 
analogous  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  self-service  and  full-ser¬ 
vice  gas  stations:  Full-service  sta¬ 
tions  cost  more  but  offer  more 
services. 

Prats  maintained  otherwise. 
He  said  Globenet  offers  the  same 
services  as  other  carriers.  The 
network  supports  end-to-end  er¬ 
ror  protection,  which  is  inherent 
in  X.25  and  is  backed  by  the  field 
maintenance  units  of  the  BOCs. 

For  troubleshooting,  Prats 
said  Globenet  has  hierarchical 
network  control. 

It  controls  the  backbone  and 
transfers  troubleshooting  to  the 
26  regional  control  centers  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  BOCs  when  appropri¬ 
ate. 

For  security,  Prats  said  Globe¬ 
net  offers  a  feature  it  calls  Closed 
User  Groups  (CUG),  which  he 
said  are  virtual  private  networks. 
Any  number  on  a  CUG  list  can  call 
another,  but  nobody  outside  the 
CUG  can  call  into  it.  □ 


Telenet  OKs 
X.400  wares 

continued  from  page  1 5 
package  that  runs  under  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Windows. 

Rick  Fant,  project  manager  in 
charge  of  the  integration  of  inter¬ 
nal  E-mail  systems  at  US  West, 
Inc.  and  a  Consumers  Software 
user,  said  the  newly  announced 
services  are  timely  and  needed. 

“We’re  basically  interested  in 
any  X.400  products,”  Fant  said. 
“Vendors  that  stick  with  propri¬ 
etary  products  are  headed  no¬ 
where.” 

Expanding  its  connections 
with  the  private  E-mail  systems  of 
major  vendors  in  the  market, 
Telenet  also  announced  that  it 
has  certified  Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.’s  ONEmail  Electronic  Mail 
and  the  private  E-mail  system  of 
Convergent  Technologies,  Inc. 
for  Telemail  400  commercial  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  certification  allows  these 
E-mail  systems  to  communicate 
with  other  private  E-mail  systems 
supported  by  Telenet  and  with 
more  than  300,000  users  of  Tele¬ 
net’s  Telemail  service. 

Private  E-mail  systems  from 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  and  E-mail 
connectivity  software  from  Soft- 
Switch,  Inc.  are  also  being  tested 
for  X.400  interoperability,  Tele¬ 
net  said. 


▼  endors  that  stick 
with  proprietary 
products  are  headed 
nowhere,”  Fant  said. 
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Previously,  Telenet  certified 
E-mail  systems  from  IBM,  Data 
General  Corp.  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  for  X.400  connectiv¬ 
ity. 

In  other  announcements, 
Telenet  said  it  expanded  its  Tele¬ 
mail  400  service  into  the  UK,  Ita¬ 
ly  and  Chile. 

Telenet  also  said  that  agree¬ 
ments  with  Australia,  Belgium 
and  Sweden  will  be  wrapped  up 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  that 
agreements  in  principle  for 
X.400  interconnection  have  been 
reached  with  Malaysia,  Mexico 
and  Norway.  The  company  al¬ 
ready  provides  service  among  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

Another  new  service  intro¬ 
duced  by  Telenet  was  Telenet 
Fax,  which  allows  customers  to 
send  facsimile  messages  from  a 
terminal  or  personal  computer  to 
most  facsimile  machines  in  the 
world. 

The  service  will  be  available  to 
any  private  E-mail  system  or  of¬ 
fice  automation  system  that  con¬ 
nects  to  the  Telenet  Public  Data 
Network  in  accordance  with  the 
X.400  standard.  The  service  is 
provided  using  Telemail  and  US 
Sprint’s  fiber-optic  network.  □ 


Telematics  acquires  mux 
maker  to  widen  net  line 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  Fla.  — 
Packet  switch  maker  Telematics 
International,  Inc.  recently 
completed  the  third  in  a  series 
of  acquisitions  that  will  allow 
the  company  to  offer  users  a 
wider  range  of  networking 
products. 

Best  known  for  its  Net  25 
Programmable  Communica¬ 
tions  Processors,  used  mainly  in 
packet-switching  applications, 
Telematics  is  now  trying  to  po¬ 
sition  itself  as  a  T-l  vendor  as 
well  by  breaking  into  the  high¬ 
speed  packet-switch  market. 

Toward  that  end,  Telematics 
recently  acquired  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  manufacturer  Spectrum 
Digital  Corp.  of  Herndon,  Va., 
and  purchased  a  26%  interest  in 
Network  Automation  Holdings 
Pty.  Ltd.,  a  Sydney,  Australia- 
based  company  that  makes  a 
line  of  packet  switches  capable 
of  processing  more  than  20,000 
packet/sec. 

Network  Automation  also 
has  contracts  with  government 
departments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  relationships  on 
which  Telematics  expects  to 
capitalize. 

The  most  recent  Telematics 
investment,  made  with  a  group 
of  four  venture  capitalist  com¬ 
panies,  was  in  Globenet,  Inc.,  a 
public  packet  network  carrier 
based  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Al¬ 
though  it  would  not  disclose  the 
amount  of  that  investment,  Te¬ 
lematics  and  the  four  other 
companies  together  now  own 
an  80%  interest  in  Globenet,  al¬ 
though  none  of  the  five  own  a 
controlling  interest. 

Globenet  uses  the  Telema¬ 


tics  Net  25  products  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  its  backbone  network 
that  links  local  packet  networks 
owned  by  the  Bell  operating 
companies. 

Telematics  expects  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  Globenet  to  provide 
a  natural  market  for  Telematics 
products  among  the  BOCs,  said 
William  Brindle,  a  Telematics 
founder  and  vice-president  of 
market  development  and  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  company. 

Brindle  said  the  Net  25  Pro¬ 
grammable  Communications 
Processor  can  be  configured 
with  application  software  to 
function  as  a  packet  network  ac¬ 
cess  node,  a  packet  switch  or  a 
network  management  center. 

Net  25  software  is  available 
to  provide  an  X.25  interface  to 
packet  networks  and  to  provide 
support  for  devices  using  such 
protocols  as  Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control,  3270  Display  Sys¬ 
tems  Protocol  and  asynchro¬ 
nous  protocols. 

Kathryn  Korostoff,  a  senior 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  firm,  said  that, 
as  of  the  end  of  1987,  Telema¬ 
tics  was  fourth  in  the  $332.5 
million  packet-switch  market 
behind  Telenet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  BBN  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems  Co, 
which  runs  the  Tymnet  net. 

Last  week,  the  company  re¬ 
ported  third-quarter  revenue  of 
more  than  $15.6  million,  up 
33%  from  last  year’s  revenue 
for  the  comparable  quarter,  set¬ 
ting  a  company  record  for  one 
quarter.  Pretax  earnings  were 
up  32%  from  last  year  to  more 
than  $3.8  million.  □ 


4  4 


We  spent  the  last  1 8  months  setting  up  the 
net,  and  now  we’re  going  to  sell  it,”  Prats  said. 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


U/T 

1  he  LAN 
f  Manager,  jointly 
developed  by 
Microsoft  Corp.  and 
3Com  Corp.,  is  a 
standard  in  and  of 
itself.  And  while 
many  vendors  will 
market  their  own 
LAN  Manager  product, 
it  won’t  appear  on 
the  market  in  dozens 
of  incompatible 
versions.” 

Alan  Kessler 

Product  line  manager 
3+ Open  products 
3Com  Corp. 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


etnotes 


Fibronics  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  last  week  reported 
record  revenue  and  earnings 
for  its  third  fiscal  quarter, 
which  ended  Sept.  30. 

It  was  the  company’s  sec¬ 
ond  straight  quarter  of  profit¬ 
ability  after  four  consecutive 
quarterly  losses,  a  company 
spokesman  said.  Sales  for  the 
third  quarter  were  up  16%  to 
$10.5  million,  compared  to 
$9.1  million  during  the  com¬ 
parable  period  a  year  ago. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter 
reached  a  record  $723,000, 
compared  to  a  $353,000  loss 
in  1987’s  third  quarter. 

Revenue  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  was  about 
$29-8  million,  up  12%  from 
$26.5  million  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1987. 

Earnings  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1988  were 
$197,000,  compared  with  a 
loss  of  $850,000  for  the  com¬ 
parable  period  in  1987. 


Alantec,  Inc.  last  week 
introduced  a  fault-tolerant 
Ethernet  local  network  at  the 
LocalNet  ’88  Conference  in 
Boston.  Called  the  Fault-Tol¬ 
erant  Ethernet  LAN  (FTEL), 
the  product  is  a  dual-port 
Ethernet  interface  for  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT  and 
compatible  computers.  The 
FTEL  provides  network  redun¬ 
dancy  in  the  event  of  a  trans- 
( continued  on  page  18) 


Popularity  of  LANs 


Which  of  the  following  LANs  is  currently  used  at  your  organization? 


6.5% 
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1  1 

Ethernet 

Token  passing  Other  (including  None/ 

token  bus)  not  applicable 

Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  377  users  selected  at  random  from  Network 
World’s  subscriber  list.  Percentages  total  more  than  100%  because  some 
sites  employ  more  than  one  LAN  technology. 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Halley  Systems  announces 
Ethernet  Brouter  upgrades 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  Halley  Systems 
introduced  the  latest  members  of 
its  ConnectLAN  remote  Ethernet 
bridge/routers  at  last  week’s  Lo¬ 
calNet  ’88  Conference  here. 

The  latest  ConnectLAN  100 
Brouters  combine  routing  func¬ 
tions  with  the  performance  and 
protocol  independence  of  net¬ 
work  bridges,  according  to  the 
company. 

“It  gives  users  a  cost-effective 
method  of  internetworking  their 
various  LANs  under  the  remote 
control  of  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  system,”  said  Jack  Hughes, 
a  Halley  product  line  manager. 

ConnectLAN  100  Brouters 
connect  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  local  networks  over  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  wide-area  serial  telecom¬ 
munications  links  to  form  an 
integrated  network. 

As  a  result,  Hughes  said,  users 
on  separate  networks  can  com¬ 
municate,  exchange  data  and 
share  computing  resources  as  if 
they  were  located  on  the  same  lo¬ 
cal  network. 

The  latest  ConnectLAN  100 
Brouters  offer  several  enhance¬ 
ments  over  previous  models,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ability  to  offer  local  as 
well  as  long-distance  bridging 
and  routing  capabilities. 

“We  also  added  a  new  internal 
fiber-optic  modem  option  that 
permits  transmission  speeds  up 
to  2M  bit/sec  over  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble,”  said  Richard  Otto,  Halley’s 
technical  support  manager.  Earli¬ 
er  models  could  also  support  2M 
bit/sec  but  not  over  fiber. 

ConnectLAN  100  Brouters 
also  support  several  new  soft¬ 
ware  features.  “One  optional 
package  we’re  offering  is  the 
Brouter  Control  System  software 
that  gives  users  network  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  any  of  the 
Brouters  on  their  networks,” 
Otto  said. 

These  network  management 


capabilities  include  enhanced 
load  balancing  and  load  sharing, 
programmable  control  of  net¬ 
work  message  routing  and  trans¬ 
parent  alternate  routing  support. 
Specifically,  ConnectLAN  100 
Brouters  can  support  up  to 
32,000  IEEE  802.3  Ethernet 
nodes  on  one  extended  wide-area 
network,  Otto  said. 

They  feature  protocol  trans¬ 
parency,  meaning  that  they  pay 
attention  only  to  the  second,  or 
data-link,  layer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
model  protocols.  ConnectLAN 
100  Brouters  ignore  all  upper 
layer  protocols,  such  as  the 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  DECnet,  Xerox 
Corp.’s  Xerox  Network  Systems 
and  OSI.  The  result  is  that  multi¬ 
vendor  Ethernets  can  be  inter¬ 
connected,  Hughes  said. 

ConnectLAN  100  Brouters 
also  feature  automatic  configura¬ 
tion,  which  enables  them  to  “self- 
learn”  node  addresses  and  adapt 
to  any  node  address  additions 
and  deletions  automatically. 
“This  feature  eases  network 
growth  and  change  without  ex¬ 
pensive  downtime  for  network 
reconfigurations,”  Hughes  not¬ 
ed. 

Start-up  diagnostics,  fault  de¬ 
tection  and  recovery  are  provid¬ 
ed  automatically  by  the  Con¬ 
nectLAN  100  Brouters  to  ensure 
network  reliability. 

ConnectLAN  100  Brouters  will 
be  available  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1989-  Specific  pricing  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  Connect¬ 
LAN  Brouter  Control  System 
costs  $2,000  and  is  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  use  with  the  older 
ConnectLAN  Brouters. 

For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Halley  Systems  at  2730  Or¬ 
chard  Pkwy.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95134,  or  call  (408)  432- 
2600.  □ 
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Proteon  router  ties 
Ethernet,  token  ring 

Low-cost  p4100  device  designed  for  networks 
supporting  Novell  NetWare  or  TCP/IP  protocols. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WESTBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Proteon,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  low-cost  router  designed 
to  integrate  Ethernet  and  token¬ 
ring  local  network  environments 
supporting  Novell,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
Ware  or  TCP/IP  protocols. 

The  p4l00,  targeted  at  small 
and  midsize  businesses,  also  sup¬ 
ports  wide-area  network  links  at 
speeds  up  to  64K  bit/sec. 

“The  p4l00  serves  the  exist¬ 
ing  market  of  users  who  want  to 
expand  their  wide-area  networks 
into  remote  office  locations  but 
can’t  afford  the  $  1 2,000  or  more 
it  costs  to  interconnect,”  said 
Mick  Scully,  Proteon  product 
marketing  manager. 

“Applications  for  wide-area 
networks  are  growing  very  fast 
—  electronic  mail  alone  justifies 
interconnection,”  Scully  said. 
“The  p4l00  is  priced  starting  at 
$5,385,  and  that  makes  it  afford¬ 
able  for  a  lot  of  smaller  and  medi¬ 
um-sized  users.” 

The  Intel  Corp.  80286  micro¬ 


processor-based  p4l00  has  four 
network  interface  slots  that  sup¬ 
port  IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  (both 
thick  and  thin),  IEEE  802.5  to¬ 
ken-ring  and  Proteon’s  own 
ProNET-4  and  ProNET-10  local 
networks. 

The  device  can  be  configured 
with  as  many  as  three  synchro- 


“A 

.^Applications  for 
wide-area  networks  are 
growing  very  fast,” 
Scully  said. 
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nous  RS-  2  3  2  or  RS-449  wide-area 
network  ports  at  speeds  up  to  64K 
bit/sec. 

The  device  comprises  two  net¬ 
work  adapter  cards,  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  software  and  the  pro¬ 
tocol  forwarder  to  handle  the 
( continued  on  page  18) 


LANMARKS 


BY  JAMES  THORNTON 

Network  of  nets  may  be 
answer  to  standards  glut 

At  a  time  when  network  options  are  multiplying,  the 
challenge  for  vendors  is  to  meet  user  needs  for  perfor¬ 
mance  and  standards  without  adding  to  existing  confusion. 

Network  debates  today  concern  everything  from  wiring  — 
broadband,  baseband,  fiber  and  twisted  pair  —  to  the  merits  of 
higher  level  protocols  such  as  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  and  those  defined  in  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  network  model. 

The  battles  over  these  standards  are  based  on  sincere 
disagreements  among  informed  people  over  significant,  though 
sometimes  arcane,  technical  points.  Debate  and  options  are 
healthy,  but  when  shots  are  fired  in  technical  wars,  innocent 
users  can  be  caught  in  the  crossfire. 

The  computer  industry  has  come  a  long  way  from  its  origins 
in  stand-alone  data  processing  centers  to  today’s  distributed 
computing  environment.  This  rise  in  departmental  computing 
has  been  aided  by  the  growth  in  special-purpose  computer 
systems  and  new  networking  technologies. 

But  the  specialized  needs  of  departmental  users  run  counter 
to  the  desire  of  systems  managers  for  consistency.  Industry 
standards  are  a  way  to  address  this  conflict  by  encouraging 
vendors  to  agree  on  common  features. 

Standards  are  desirable  for  many  reasons  but  principally 
because  they  simplify  purchasing,  installation,  training  and 
maintenance  while  giving  users  the  assurance  of  a  future 
network  growth  plan.  They  also  reduce  vendor  and  user  costs. 

(continued  on  page  18) 

Thornton  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Net¬ 
work  Systems  Corp.  in  Minneapolis. 
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Standards  group  to  be 
proposed  for  802.3  hubs 


Network  of  nets  may  be  answer 

continued  from  page  1 7 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOXBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  In- 
terlan,  Inc.  and  BICC,  PLC,  the  UK 
parent  of  BICC  Data  Networks, 
Inc.,  are  scheduled  to  propose  to¬ 
day  the  formation  of  a  standards 
body  to  address  the  management 
of  IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  network 
hub  devices. 

Joint  proposal 

The  two  companies  will  make 
the  joint  proposal  at  an  IEEE  ple¬ 
nary  tutorial  in  Phoenix,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  Skorupa,  Interlan’s 
director  of  product  planning. 

“We’re  putting  out  feelers  to 
determine  how  much  interest 
there  is  from  other  vendors  for  a 
hub  standard  covering  such  de¬ 
vices  as  multiport  repeaters,  wir¬ 
ing  concentrators  and  synchro¬ 
nous  fiber-optic  hubs,”  Skorupa 
said. 

According  to  Skorupa,  man- 


Router  ties 
E-net,  token  ring 

continued  from  page  17 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  and  Novell’s  In¬ 
tegrated  Packet  Exchange  (IPX) 
routing  protocol,  a  Layer  3  proto¬ 
col.  In  addition  to  Novell  NetWare 
networks,  p4l00  users  can  inter¬ 
connect  different  vendors’ 
TCP/IP-based  networks,  such  as 
those  from  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  Scul¬ 
ly  said. 

“By  early  1989,  we  will  also 
provide  support  for  XNS-based 
nets  like  3Com  Corp.s’  3  +  Open 
and  [DEC’s]  DECnet  as  well  as 
other  standard  protocols,  like 
OSI,”  he  said. 

Mien  used  in  conjunction 
with  Proteon’s  ProNET-10  local 
network,  the  p4100  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  integrate  various  local  net¬ 
works  on  a  10M  bit/sec  ProNET- 
1 0  backbone  and  support  links  to 
remote  networks. 

This  configuration  would 
make  it  possible  for  users  to  cen¬ 
tralize  their  file  and  print  servers 
on  the  ProNET- 1 0  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  network  administration, 
Scully  said. 

Traditionally,  he  noted,  if  a 
user  in  one  department  is  moved 
to  a  location  served  by  another 
network,  the  user’s  files  have  to 
be  transferred  to  a  different  file 
server. 

“Using  the  p4l00  router  to 
form  a  ProNET-10-based  back¬ 
bone  allows  file  and  print  servers 
to  reside  on  the  token-ring  back¬ 
bone  and  lets  users  access  their 
files  from  anywhere  on  the  net¬ 
work,”  Scully  stated. 

Additionally,  local  networks 
that  do  not  have  servers  but  are 
connected  to  ProNET-10  back¬ 
bones  by  p4l  00  routers  can  ac¬ 
cess  network  services  through 
the  backbone. 

The  p4l  00  is  fully  compatible 


agement  of  network  hub  devices 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  increas¬ 
ing  concern  for  users  and  ven¬ 
dors  alike. 

“Users  are  quickly  moving  to¬ 
ward  structured  wiring  in  their  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  the  hub  is  a  critical 
component  in  the  network,” 
Skorupa  said. 

“Consequently,  the  ability  to 
remotely  manage,  configure  and 
control  these  devices  becomes 
more  important,”  he  said. 

Ethernet  shortcomings 

Interlan  and  BICC  said  they 
will  also  bring  up  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  present  IEEE  802.3 
Ethernet  standard. 

“We  want  to  address  the  fact 
that  the  IEEE  80  2 . 3  Ethernet  does 
not  today  possess  comparable  or 
robust  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  like  the  802.5  token¬ 
ring  standard,”  Skorupa  said. 

According  to  Skorupa,  today’s 


with  Proteon’s  larger  p4200 
router.  When  used  together,  net¬ 
work  managers  can  integrate  net¬ 
works  in  a  “hub  and  spoke”  to¬ 
pology. 

In  this  scenario,  p4l00s  can 
be  used  at  the  end  of  spokes  to 
link  up  to  three  individual  local 
networks  and  support  a  network 
feed  toap4200  hub. 

The  single,  centrally  located 
p4200  would  in  turn  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  other  local  networks  as 
well  as  wide-area  connections  to 
other  buildings,  campuses,  cities 
or  states,  Scully  said. 

Because  the  p4l00  imple¬ 
ments  the  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  protocol,  it  works  with 
the  company’s  OverView  Net¬ 
work  Management  System. 


T 

J.  he  p41 00  is  fully 
compatible  with 
Proteon’s  larger  p4200 
router. 
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The  p4l00  will  be  available  in 
mid-December.  The  base  unit, 
which  includes  two  interface 
cards,  is  priced  at  $3,750. 

Additional  individual  inter¬ 
face  cards  range  from  $545  to 
$1,245,  and  the  TCP/IP  and  IPX 
software  modules  cost  $500 
each. 

Bundled,  preconfigured  pack¬ 
ages  containing  the  base  unit  and 
specific  network  interfaces  and 
software  modules  range  from 
$5,395  to  $6,295. 

For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Proteon  at  2  Technology 
Drive,  Westborough,  Mass. 
01581,  or  call  (508)  898- 
2800.  □ 


Ethernets  do  not  provide  any 
standard  method  for  activating 
and  deactivating  links  between 
networks. 

No  standards 

“On  a  multiport  repeater, 
there’s  no  standard  way  to  enable 
or  disable  a  particular  port  if 
problems  arise,”  Skorupa  said. 
Users  today  have  to  physically 
disconnect  cable  or  flip  a  switch 
on  the  repeater  itself  once  they 
locate  the  problem. 

The  companies  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  standard  for  hub 
management  because,  Skorupa 
said,  “Our  hope  is  that  we  can 
come  up  with  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  feature  that  will  allow  users 
to  locate  problems  and  reconfig¬ 
ure  the  network  to  maintain  ser¬ 
vice  directly  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  console.” 

“At  the  very  least,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  bring  the  IEEE  802.3 
Ethernet  standard  up  to  par  with 
the  802.5  token-ring  capabili¬ 
ties,”  he  explained. 

For  more  information,  call 
Skorupa  at  Interlan  at  (508) 
263-9929,  ext.  314.  □ 


Netnotes 

continued  from  page  1 7 

ceiver  or  cable  fault  by  support¬ 
ing  alternate  routing. 

FTEL  is  targeted  at  applica¬ 
tions  in  which  any  interruption 
of  service  is  unacceptable,  Alan- 
tec  President  Michael  Kalashian 
said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

The  FTEL  adapter  card  is  con¬ 
nected  to  two  separate  Ethernet 
cables  via  independent  transceiv¬ 
ers.  All  FTEL  nodes  transmit  and 
receive  using  the  primary  port 
and  primary  cable.  In  the  event  of 
a  transceiver  fault  on  Port  1,  the 
adapter  immediately  switches  to 
Port  2.  If  the  cable  fails,  every 
node  switches  to  the  second  port 
and  second  cable. 

FTEL  is  available  immediately 
for  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  envi¬ 
ronments  and  other  interfaces 
are  planned  for  1989-  In  single¬ 
unit  quantities,  FTEL  is  priced  at 
$750.  The  product  also  carries  a 
$10,000  user  fee,  which  covers 
up  to  20  users  and  includes  an 
Alantec  SMARTBridge  and  asso¬ 
ciated  software. 

Alantec  can  be  reached  at  101 
Hammond  Ave.,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94539,  or  call  (415)  770-1050. 

Hyundai  Electronics 
America  is  scheduled  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  entry-level  local  network 
at  Comdex/Fall  based  on  Novell’s 
ELS  NetWare  software.  The  pack¬ 
age  will  include  a  Hyundai  Super- 
286  nondedicated  file  server  and 
up  to  three  Hyundai  PC  Termi¬ 
nals,  which  are  low-cost  diskless 
workstations.  The  package  also 
includes  Ethernet  interfaces  and 
coaxial  cable  necessary  for  instal¬ 
lation.  The  suggested  retail  price 
of  the  turnkey  network  starts  at 
$9,979- 

Hyundai  is  located  at  166  Bay- 
pointe  Parkway,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
95134,  or  call  (408)  473- 
9200.  □ 
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Even  defining  what  a  standard 
is  can  be  difficult.  Reality  forces 
us  to  deal  with  two  types:  official 
standards,  which  are  defined  and 
monitored  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  and  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Tele¬ 
phony  and  Telegraphy,  and  de 
facto  standards  such  as  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture, 
which  emerge  when  many  users 
adopt  one  particular  standard. 

Some  people  think  that  offi¬ 
cial  standards  are  flawed  because 
the  process  of  debate  and  com¬ 
promise  weakens  technological 
elegance  or  performance. 

Critics  of  de  facto  standards 
argue  that  they  hold  users  hos¬ 
tage  to  the  vendors  sponsoring 
the  standard.  But  the  fact  that  no 
single  standard  solves  every  need 
is  no  reason  to  discount  the  bene¬ 
fits  offered  by  individual  stan¬ 
dard. 

The  ultimate  goal  behind  stan¬ 
dards  —  at  least  from  the  user’s 
perspective  —  is  the  ability  to  run 
any  kind  of  software  on  any  kind 
of  hardware  and  share  the  infor¬ 
mation  with  any  location  —  in 
short,  total  interoperability. 

Constant  struggle 

But  many  factors  interfere 
with  that  goal.  In  fact,  the  drive 
for  standards  reflects  a  constant 
struggle  to  reconcile  the  desire  to 
encourage  innovation  and  higher 
performance  with  the  imperative 
to  preserve  existing  investments 
in  equipment  and  training. 

Total  interoperability  is  some¬ 
thing  the  computer  industry  may 
never  achieve.  Perhaps  it  should 
not  try.  But  the  price  the  comput¬ 
er  industry  pays  for  its  mixture  of 
standards  is  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  among  users. 

Easing  that  uncertainty  should 
be  treated  as  a  high  priority 
among  suppliers  of  hardware, 
software  and  networking. 

One  approach  to  relieving  un¬ 
certainty  and  preserving  invest¬ 
ment  is  to  acknowledge  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  different  networking 
approaches  and  to  then  provide 
users  with  a  way  to  integrate 
those  standards. 

Each  of  the  official  and  de  fac¬ 
to  networking  standards  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  beneficial  in  its  own 
right  and  for  its  own  applications. 
But  what  happens  when  a  user 
needs  to  connect  different  sys¬ 
tems  or  work  groups  operating 
on  different  standards? 

The  answer  to  the  user  that 
has  four  different  networks  can¬ 
not  be  to  standardize  on  one  of 
them  and  throw  away  the  other 
three. 

That  would  be  too  expensive 
and  time-consuming  and  might 
not  improve  overall  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Likewise,  the  answer  cannot 
be  to  wait  until  all  vendors  agree 
on  all  aspects  of  a  universal 
networking  standard.  Does  any¬ 
one  realistically  think  that  will 
ever  happen? 

OSI  is  a  case  in  point.  Nearly 


every  company  says  it  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  supporting  OSI.  But  ven¬ 
dors  are  already  introducing 
their  own  versions  of  the  stan¬ 
dard,  which  virtually  assures  that 
multiple  versions  will  exist. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry,  people  are  debating 
whether  or  when  OSI  will  replace 
TCP/IP. 

The  reality  is  that  hundreds  of 
customers  are  happily  using 
TCP/IP  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  quite  some  time.  Vendors  can¬ 
not  force  them  to  change. 

The  only  reasonable  response 
the  industry  can  offer  users  fac¬ 
ing  multiple  network  standards  is 
to  provide  a  way  to  integrate 
those  standards  (as  well  as  the 
varied  computer  equipment  and 
media)  into  an  efficient  enter¬ 
prise  network. 

Network  of  networks 

This  is  the  shape  of  network¬ 
ing  in  the  1990s:  not  a  single,  uni¬ 
versal  standard  to  which  every 
vendor  and  user  will  have  to  com¬ 
ply  but  a  fully  functional  “net¬ 
work  of  networks.” 
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What  is  the  desirable  architec¬ 
ture  for  a  network  of  networks? 

First,  it  should  recognize  that  a 
network  is  not  defined  simply  by 
a  medium,  a  protocol  or  the 
equipment  connected.  It  must 
transcend  these  limited  defini¬ 
tions  and  be  defined  by  the  user’s 
needs  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

Second,  the  network  should 
function  as  a  single  computing 
entity  incorporating  intercon¬ 
nected  nodes.  These  nodes  can  be 
identical  or  different,  adjacent  or 
distant  and  linked  by  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  media.  A  powerful  network¬ 
ing  engine  should  assume  func¬ 
tions  once  reserved  for  host 
computers  —  such  as  media  in¬ 
terfacing,  I/O  buffering  and  pro¬ 
tocol  processing. 

Third,  the  high  performance 
demands  of  emerging  networks 
require  a  network  that  can  handle 
concurrent,  rather  than  one-at-a- 
time,  transfers  of  data. 

Most  importantly,  a  network 
of  networks  must  be  modular  and 
easily  expandable  —  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  multiple  computer 
systems  or  networks,  to  intercon¬ 
nect  different  transmission  me¬ 
dia  and  to  handle  communica¬ 
tions  between  different  proto¬ 
cols.  , 

The  industry  has  made  great 
strides  in  effectively  networking 
computers.  Networking  networks 
is  next.  □ 


Is  this  any  way  to  treat  your 
good  old  NCP-4  software? 


Amdahl  Corporation 
1250  East  Arques  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3470 


Amdahl’s  4745  lets  you  run  NCP-4  and 
NCP-5.The  choice  is  yours. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  day  always  comes 
when  you  have  to  upgrade  to  a  bigger, 
faster  front-end  processor.  But  these 
days,  that’s  not  exactly  the  simplest, 
most  painless  proposition  around. 

Because  most  of  the  newer,  faster 
hardware  only  runs  NCP-5.  So  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  natural  transition 
from  one  system  to  the  next. 

Instead,  you  have  to  disturb  your 
data  center  with  new  software  .You 
have  to  interrupt  who-knows-how- 
many  critical  operations.  And  plan  on 
additional  training  costs. 

That’s  why  you  should  take  a  good 
look  at  our  4745.  It  lets  you  run  NCP-4 
or  NCP-5,  so  you  can  change  at  your 
own  pace. 

Better  yet,  changing  from  one  to 


the  other  is  a  simple  procedure.  If  you 
want  to  get  back  into  your  familiar 
NCP-4  environment,  it’s  there  when 
you  need  it. 

As  if  all  that  weren’t  enough,  the 
4745  also  offers  up  to  40%  higher 
throughput  than  its  closest  competi¬ 
tor.  And  a  new  approach  to  backup 
that  makes  more  sense  than  anything 
you’ve  seen  before. 

The  Amdahl  4745.  Before  you 
upgrade  to  any  other  system,  call  your 
Amdahl  representative.  And  we’ll 
show  you  the  difference  between  a 
drastic  change.  And  a  dramatic 
improvement. 

amdahi 

The  FLEXIBLE  Choice 


What  should  have  been  an  order  is  about  to 


become  a  hang-up,  because  you  don’t  hold  on  to 


customers  by  keeping  them  on  hold. 


The  AT&T  3B  Call  Management  System  gives  you  the  critical 
information  you  need  to  manage  your  center  for  optimum  effi¬ 
ciency.  Real-time  reports  enable  you  to  respond  immediately  to 


With  AT&T’s  Systems  85  and  75  Automatic  Call  Distribution  changing  call  volumes,  while  historical  data  helps  you  analyze 


system,  your  call  center  can  provide  the  fast  and  efficient  service  trends,  forecast  call  volumes,  and  set  staffing  requirements. 


you  need  to  turn  every'  caller  into  a  customer. 


With  AT&T’s  System  85  ACD  you’re  ready  to  take  advantage 


Will  the  canned  music  get 
to  her  before  you  do? 


of  advanced  ISDN  capabilities  that  will  have  dramatic  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  telemarketing  industry.  For  example,  the  System 
would  use  INFO-2  automatic  number  identification  to  simultan¬ 
eously  route  the  account  record  with  an  incoming  call  to 
your  agents  terminal. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive, 


or  1800  247-1212. 

From  equipment  to  networking,  from  computers  to  com¬ 
munications,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


In  Token  Ring 


ProNET-10.  The  high-performance  LAN 
v  that  grows  and  grows. 


X  X  Find  out 

^X  ^X  what  thousands 

of  ProNET-10  users  '• 

already  know.  We’re  the  best 
value  in  token  ring.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  our  TOLL  FREE  number,  or  write : 

Proteon,  Inc.,  Box  10B ,  Two  Technology  Drive,  Westborough,  MA  01581 

1-800-545-RING 

In  MA,  call  1-508-898-2800 


proteon 


PioNET,  TokenVIEW  and  Proteon  are  registered  trademarks  of  Proteon,  Inc.  IBM  and  PS/2 
are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  NetWare  is  a  trademark  of 
Novell,  Inc.  VINES  is  a  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
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There’s  one  sure 
thing  about  a  local  area 
network:  the  better  it  is,  the 
faster  it  grows. 

That’s  why  we  packed  so  much 
potential  for  growth  into  ProNET-10. 

We  designed  it  to  support  the  most 
popular  PCs,  even  the  new  PS/2sr  We  made  it 
compatible  with  the  market’s  most  popular  oper¬ 
ating  systems  including  Novell’s  NetWare™  and 
Banyan’s  VINES.™  And  we  made  it  a  complete  system, 
featuring  modular  wire  centers  for  easy  expansion  and 
TokenVIEW-10  network  management  software  for 
enhanced  reliability  and  configuration  control. 

ProNET-10  offers  a  completely  integrated  fiber 
optic  system,  too.  From  boards  to  cables  to  wire 
centers.  Optical  fiber  components  that  give  you 
maximum  network  security,  immunity  from  inter-  | 
ference  and  the  ability  to  design  cost-effective 
solutions  from  departmental  to  campus-wide 
applications. 

No  matter  how  fast  your  ProNET-10  net¬ 
work  grows,  one  thing  about  it  won’t  change.  Its 
superior  token-passing  technology  delivers  true 
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10-megabit  throughput  even  as  distances  increase,  1 
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nodes  are  added  and  applications  become  more 
complex. 

Whether  you’re  planning  a  specialized  net¬ 
work,  or  just  planning  ahead,  ProNET-10  has 
more  built-in  capacity  to  accommodate 
growth  without  compromise  than 
all  the  competition. 
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See  us  at  COMDEX  Booth  2802 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


I  he  University  of 
Mississippi’s  Center  for 
Telecommunications 
in  University,  Miss., 
recently  won  a 
$250,000  grant  from 
BellSouth  Corp.  A 
spokesman  said  the 
center  will  use  the 
money  to  support 
classes,  seminars  and 
conferences  in 
telecommunications 
policy  and  to  provide 
additional  faculty. 


ialogue 


Two  recent  surveys 
suggest  that  support  for 
nonproprietary  network¬ 
ing  systems  —  such  as 
Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection  —  will  grow  tre¬ 
mendously  over  the  next 
few  years.  What  are  your 
plans,  if  any,  for  imple¬ 
menting  open  systems? 


■■  I  anticipate  that  within  the 
next  four  to  five  years  we  will 
migrate  to  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection.  We  are  working  to¬ 
ward  it  now.  In  fact,  in  our 
plans,  OSI  is  the  key  element  to 
improving  connectivity  and  en¬ 
hancing  our  network. 

“There  is  so  much  diversity 
in  networks  today  that  OSI  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  play  a  major  role 
in  the  future.” 

Lionel  Gillerman 
Manager  of 
network  technology 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Aerospace  Information 
Services  Co. 

Cypress,  Calif. 


■■  We  don’t  have  any  con¬ 
crete  plans  for  OSI.  We  will 
evaluate  it  when  we  get  clear  of 
the  many  projects  now  on  our 
schedule.  We’re  basically  an 
IBM  shop  and  pretty  satisfied. 

“It  really  doesn’t  matter  if 
other  companies  begin  imple¬ 
menting  OSI.  We’re  pretty  inde¬ 
pendent  and  work  on  our  own.” 

Sam  Stafford 
Director  of  corporate 
telecommunications 
Supermarkets  General  Corp. 

Woodbridge,  N.J. 

( continued  on  page  24 ) 


How  to  react  when  a  key 
worker  threatens  to  leave 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  VWit  er 


Networks  at  the  International 

Stock  Exchange 

Topic 

Videotex  stock  price  feed  that  supports  9,000  indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers,  225  bulk  data  feeds  to  brokers 
and  newspapers,  and  satellite  feeds  to  selected  in¬ 
ternational  subscribers. 

Stock  Exchange 
Automated 

Quotation  (SEAQ) 

Network  that  specialists  use  to  input  their  own 
quotes,  read  quotes  from  other  specialists,  review 
bids  and  ask  for  particular  stocks. 

Stock  Exchange 

Automated 

Execution 

Facility  (SAEF) 

Stock  order-entry  system  that  allows  traders  to  buy 
or  sell  up  to  1 ,000  shares  automatically  (should  be 
on  line  early  next  year). 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  LONDON 

Int’l  Stock  Exchange 
preps  new  networks 

ISE  automates  transactions  to  keep  traders  from 
being  lured  away  by  electronic  trading  systems. 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  writer 


In  an  age  of  declining  employ¬ 
ee  loyalty  and  growing  demand 
for  trained  network  profession¬ 
als,  communications  managers 
often  must  deal  with  employees 
who  have  received  lucrative  job 
offers  from  other  companies. 

Managers  interviewed  by  Net¬ 
work  World  agreed  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  sit  down  with  an  employee 
to  find  out  workers’  reasons  for 
wanting  to  leave  before  bidding 
them  farewell  or  making  a 
counter  offer. 

In  many  instances,  an  employ¬ 
ee  who  is  considering  a  job  offer 
is  dissatisfied  with  some  aspect  of 
his  or  her  present  job.  Managers 
who  talk  with  employees  can  un¬ 
cover  these  dissatisfactions  and 
take  steps  to  address  the  prob¬ 
lems,  sources  said. 

“It  is  not  always  money  that 
lures  people  away.  That  may  be 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Em¬ 
ployees  can  be  dissatisfied  by 
poor  management,  lack  of  direc¬ 
tion  or  responsibility,  or  some 


other  aspect  of  their  working  en¬ 
vironment,”  said  Norbert  Gotten- 
berg,  an  executive  recruiter  for 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  “It  is  incumbent 
upon  managers  to  put  these  is¬ 
sues  on  the  table.  The  manager 
can  then  address  the  problem  and 
perhaps  keep  the  employee  from 
leaving.” 

“I  have  an  open-door  policy 
with  my  employees,”  said  George 
Tabback,  director  of  corporate 
information  systems  with  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.  in  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.  “We  try  to  resolve  their  prob¬ 
lems  if  possible  within  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  try  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  how  their  job  offer  squares 
with  their  career  plans  and  what 
they  are  committing  themselves 
to.” 

Tabback  said  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployees,  a  proficient  technical 
support  worker,  was  considering 
an  offer  for  a  higher  paying  job  at 
another  company  because  he  had 
just  moved  into  his  own  apart¬ 
ment  and  was  having  difficulty 
( continued  on  page  24) 


LONDON  —  The  International 
Stock  Exchange  (ISE),  based 
here,  is  set  to  unveil  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  networks  it  hopes  will  so¬ 
lidify  its  position  as  one  of  the 
world’s  premier  financial  trading 
centers. 

The  networks  include  one  that 
electronically  executes  trades 
and  others  that  automate  the 
clearing  and  settlement  of  stock 
purchases.  The  ISE  hopes  these 
network  services  will  encourage 
traders  to  continue  working  with 
the  exchange  rather  than  using 
electronic  trading  networks  of¬ 
fered  by  vendors. 

Such  electronic  trading  net¬ 
works  obviate  the  need  for  trad¬ 
ers  to  use  an  exchange  by  letting 
them  negotiate  and  finalize  deals 
among  themselves.  A  growing 
number  of  companies,  including 
stock  quote  vendors  like  Reuters 
Holdings  PLC,  also  based  here, 
are  offering  these  services. 

In  recent  years,  for  example, 
Reuters  purchased  a  trading  net¬ 
work,  called  Instinet,  that  han¬ 
dles  trades  in  U.S.  stocks,  and  the 
company  announced  plans  to 
build  another  one,  called  Globex, 
to  handle  evening  trading  in  fu¬ 
tures  at  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange. 

“Since  stock  quote  companies 
already  control  the  information 
base,  they  could  easily  take  vol¬ 
ume  away  from  stock  exchanges 
with  electronic  trading  systems,” 
said  Richard  Mason,  a  graduate 
professor  in  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Southern  Meu.jdist 
University’s  Edwin  Cox  School  of 
Business  in  Dallas. 

“Of  course  we  view  these  com¬ 
panies  as  a  competitive  threat,” 
added  Peter  Giles,  head  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  with  the  ISE. 

By  early  next  year,  Giles  said, 
the  exchange  hopes  to  cut  over 
two  new  networks.  One  is  called 
Stock  Exchange  Automated  Exe¬ 
cution  Facility  (SAEF).  This  net¬ 


work  consists  of  2,400  or  9-6K 
bit/sec  leased  lines  running  from 
brokerages  and  other  trading 
houses  to  fault-tolerant  comput¬ 
ers  run  by  the  ISE.  Traders  will 
use  SAEF  to  electronically  route 
and  execute  small  buy  and  sell  or¬ 
ders  through  the  exchange. 

The  other  is  called  SEQUAL.  In 
the  SEQUAL  network,  traders  in 
international  equities  markets 
will  use  terminals  linked  by 
leased  lines  to  the  exchange  to  re¬ 
port  finalized  trades  for  automat¬ 
ic  clearing  and  settlement. 

Currently,  traders  must  telex 
to  each  other  the  details  of  any 
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Ly  EAQ  prompted 
traders  to  leave  the 
exchange’s  trading  floor 
in  droves. 
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trade  and  review  these  telexes  to 
make  sure  such  things  as  price 
and  number  of  shares  sold  are  ac¬ 
curately  reported.  Traders  then 
telephone  the  exchange  to  re¬ 
port,  clear  and  settle  trades.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Giles,  this  can  take 
days.  SEQUAL,  he  said,  will  cut 
this  process  to  a  few  seconds. 

The  ISE  already  has  firsthand 
experience  with  the  power  that 
networks  wield  to  lure  traders 
aw'ay  from  traditional  exchanges. 

Two  years  ago,  the  ISE  devel¬ 
oped  a  network  called  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Automated  Quotation 
(SEAQ)  that  prompted  traders  to 
leave  the  exchange’s  trading 
floor  in  droves. 

SEAQ  automates  many  tasks 
performed  by  so-called  special¬ 
ists,  those  w'ho  match  buyers  with 
sellers,  distribute  price  quotes 
and  buy  or  sell  stocks  to  keep 
(continued  on  page  24 ) 


GUIDELINES 


BY  ERIC  SCHMALL 

Shuffling  employees: 
a  very  delicate  task 

Of  all  the  changes  a  telecommunications  manager  can 
make,  none  has  as  much  potential  to  help  or  hurt  as  a 
departmental  reorganization. 

Whether  driven  by  larger  organizational  upheavals,  budget 
cuts  or  the  redefinition  of  the  role  of  telecommunications, 
shuffling  people  and  their  responsibilities  presents  a  massive 
challenge.  Done  effectively,  it  can  reenergize  the  group  to 
achieve  difficult  tasks.  If  done  poorly,  its  effects  on  morale  and 
productivity  can  be  cataclysmic. 

When  a  king  dies,  the  traditional  cry  “The  king  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  king!”  reflects  news  that  is  both  solemn  and  reassuring. 
The  old  monarch  has  passed  on  but  the  structure  remains 
unchanged.  A  reorganization  signifies  a  similarly  profound 
change. 

A  reorganization  is  not  the  simple  replacement  of  one 
individual  with  another  but  the  fundamental  redistribution  of 
tasks,  responsibilities,  roles  and  relationships  within  a  group. 
For  each  person  involved,  it  raises  the  uncomfortable  question: 
What  will  happen  to  me? 

Managers  must  be  sensitive  not  only  to  this  deeply  felt 
concern  among  subordinates  but  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
orchestrate  a  change. 

There  are  two  common  approaches  to  reorganizing  a  group. 
One  technique,  rooted  in  autocratic  styles  of  management, 
places  decision-making  solely  with  the  manager.  The  opposite 
method  involves  more  participation  from  subordinates,  includ¬ 
ing  solicitation  of  their  opinions,  suggestions  and,  sometimes, 
approval. 

The  autocratic  manager  decides  upon  the  organization’s  new 
structure  and  reapportions  roles  with  minimal  consultation.  He 
works  out  what  he  feels  is  best  for  each  person  relative  to  the 

( continued  on  page  24 ) 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 
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French  users  group  spurs 
big  carrier  to  new  heights 


By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  V\Aiter 

PARIS  —  The  French  users 
group,  AFUTT,  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  getting  France’s  monopo¬ 
listic  carrier  to  improve  its  inter¬ 
national  competitiveness. 

Unlike  most  U.S.  users  groups, 
the  Association  Francaise  des 
Utilisateurs  du  Telephone  et  des 
Telecommunications  (AFUTT)  is 
intimately  involved  in  drafting 
policies  that  govern  its  primary 
carrier,  France  Telecom.  The 
group  also  works  closely  with  the 
carrier  to  develop  new  services, 
according  to  AFUTT’s  founder 
and  executive  director,  Jean- 
Francois  Berry. 

“We  have  regular  meetings 
with  the  director  general  [of 
France’s  Ministry  of  Posts, 
Space  and  Telecommunications] 
throughout  the  year,”  Berry  said. 
“Over  the  years,  about  half  of  our 
suggestions  have  been  adopted.” 

This  rapport  did  not  always 


Int’l  Exchange 
preps  new  nets 

continued  from  page  23 
markets  running  smoothly.  At 
the  ISE,  as  many  as  10  to  20  spe¬ 
cialists  compete  with  each  other 
for  business  in  a  particular  stock,  j 

Specialists  use  SEAQ  to  enter 
their  own  price  quotes,  to  record 
bidding  and  asking  prices  for 
stocks  and  to  monitor  price 
quotes  from  competing  special-  j 
ists. 

Armed  with  this  tool,  many 
specialists  found  it  easier  to 
transact  business  from  their  own 
offices,  using  the  telephone,  rath¬ 
er  than  from  the  exchange  floor. 
As  soon  as  eight  months  later, 
Giles  said,  the  ISE  found  its  equi¬ 
ties  trading  floor  largely  aban¬ 
doned. 

“If  you  walk  down  to  our  equi¬ 
ties  trading  floor,  you’ll  see  it’s 
pretty  much  empty,”  Giles  said. 
“Most  of  our  traders  don’t  even 
work  down  there  anymore.” 

According  to  Giles,  SEAQ 
helped  the  ISE  lure  traders  away 
from  other  exchanges  in  Europe 
by  making  specialists  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Yet  it  also  put  the  ISE  in  the 
position  of  competing  largely  on 
the  basis  of  networks,  rather  than 
on  the  prestige  of  a  large  trading 
floor. 

This,  in  turn,  has  made  the  ISE 
vulnerable  to  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges  from  stock  quote  purvey¬ 
ors  like  Reuters  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  that  choose  to  sell  electronic 
trading  systems. 

In  this  battle,  Giles  said,  the 
ISE  feels  it  can  beat  any  electron¬ 
ic  trading  system  by  offering  su¬ 
perior  liquidity.  In  other  words, 
the  ISE  can  make  it  easier  for 
traders  to  execute  trades  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  bigger  market,  in 
terms  of  money  spent  and  num¬ 
ber  of  traders,  than  its  competi¬ 
tors.  □ 


exist.  Berry  said  he  founded 
AFUTT  nearly  20  years  ago  to 
lobby  the  French  government  to 
increase  funding  for  an  underde¬ 
veloped  communications  net. 

“At  the  time,  several  services 
were  missing  that  were  available 
in  other  countries,”  he  said.  “We 
founded  AFUTT  to  convince  the 
government  to  invest  more  in 
telecommunications.”  Berry  said 
the  effort  was  successful  and  that 
France  has  continued  to  invest 
sizable  sums  in  leading-edge  tele¬ 
communications  applications. 

AFUTT  is  by  far  France’s  larg¬ 
est  and  most  influential  telecom¬ 
munications  users  group.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  more  than  600 
member  corporations,  each  of 
which  pay  between  $850  and 
$10,000  for  membership.  The 
group  also  has  13,000  individual 
consumers  who  pay  a  much 
smaller  fee. 

The  group  holds  regular  local 
membership  meetings  and  spon- 
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We're  taking  a  wait-and-see  ap¬ 
proach.  We’re  using  IBM’s  Systems 
Network  Architecture,  and  it  is  serv¬ 
ing  our  needs  well.  We  gain  connec¬ 
tivity  outside  of  SNA  with  IBM’s  XI  in¬ 
terconnect,  which  allows  X.25  to 
ride  on  SNA.” 

Phillip  Evans 

Director  of 
telecommunications 
FMC  Corp. 
Dallas 

We  don’t  have  to  be  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  technology.  Any  new  ap¬ 
plication  needs  to  fit  into  our  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  and  we  have  to 
understand  it  and  be  comfortable 
with  it.  Maybe  in  two  years  we  will  be 
ready  to  evaluate  OSI. 

“Standardization  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  industry,  but  it’s 
not  going  to  happen  in  two  years. 
You’ve  got  the  big  players  lined  up  in 
support  of  OSI,  like  IBM,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  it  a  reality.  It’s  like 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
works.  We  investigated  ISDN  last 
year,  but  now  it  seems  to  have  died 
off.” 

George  Tabback 

Director  of  corporate 
information  systems 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J. 

There  is  no  question  that  OSI- 
based  products  will  grow  significant¬ 
ly.  We  are  going  to  implement  X.400 
voice-messaging  gateways  to  outside 
service  bureaus  by  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1989.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  we  will  develop  intracompany 
use  of  X.400.” 

Peter  Donaghy 

Manager  of  user 
services  and 
support  group 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


sors  an  annual  convention.  Pri¬ 
marily,  however,  it  specializes  in 
lobbying  France  Telecom  for  re¬ 
forms  favorable  to  users. 

Among  the  victories  the  group 
can  claim,  according  to  Berry,  is  a 
10-year  battle  it  waged  to  con¬ 
vince  France  Telecom  to  itemize 
long-distance  bills.  Berry  said 


A 

Ijl  top  issue  for  AFUTT 
is  convincing  France 
Telecom  to  reform  its 
pricing  structure. 

▲  ▲▲ 


AFUTT  won  on  this  front  in  1983. 

He  said  France  Telecom  had 
refused  to  issue  itemized  bills  be¬ 
cause  it  believed  this  would  de¬ 
crease  consumption  and  increase 
complaints  as  users  garnered 
more  information  about  their  ac¬ 
tual  calling  habits. 

In  practice,  Berry  said,  the  op¬ 
posite  has  been  true.  Itemized 


When  a  worker 
threatens  to  quit 

continued  from  page  23 
paying  his  bills. 

“Mien  we  sat  down  and 
talked,  it  was  clear  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  offered  involved 
management  responsibilities  he 
was  not  yet  ready  to  handle.  We 
discussed  opportunities  within 
the  company  that  were  suited  to 
his  skills  and  yet  would  pay  him 
more  money.  He  ended  up  taking 
a  job  elsewhere  with  our  compa¬ 
ny,”  Tabback  said. 

Some  managers  find  that  em¬ 
ployees  who  leave  for  a  position 
that  seemed  irresistible  are  often 
disappointed. 

“Some  employers  and  head¬ 
hunters  talk  a  great  game  but  of¬ 
fer  a  lot  less  than  they  promise.  I 
have  had  a  couple  of  former  em¬ 
ployees  tell  me  they  are  sorry 
they  left,”  said  Sam  Stafford,  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  at  Supermarkets 
General  Corp.  in  Woodbridge, 
N.J. 

If  an  employee’s  only  motiva¬ 
tions  for  leaving  are  more  money 
and  perquisites,  there  is  often  lit¬ 
tle  managers  can  do,  according  to 
Mei  Ling,  director  of  internation¬ 
al  telecommunications  for  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York. 

“One  of  my  employees  based 
in  London  got  an  offer  that  would 
pay  her  30%  more  than  we  were 
paying,  plus  a  car.  We  just  parted 
on  good  terms  because  our  com¬ 
pany  couldn’t  possibly  match 
that,”  she  said. 

Ling  said  it  is  a  bad  manage¬ 
ment  practice  for  a  company  to 
get  in  the  habit  of  making  counter 
offers,  except  for  extremely  valu¬ 
able  employees. 

Ling  said  the  practice  encour¬ 
ages  employees  to  go  out  and  get 
offers  in  order  to  improve  their 
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billing  has  reduced  complaints 
because  consumers  now  know 
where  they  are  spending  their 
money.  It  has  also  increased  traf¬ 
fic  because  consumers  are  no 
longer  worried  about  spending 
more  than  they  expect  on  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Among  the  top  issues  on 
AFUTT’s  agenda  now,  according 
to  Berry,  is  convincing  France 
Telecom  to  reform  its  pricing 
structure.  Currently,  prices  for 
local  and  long-distance  calls  vary 
enormously  depending  on  the 
size  of  a  local  calling  area.  AFUTT 
wants  these  rates  standardized. 

AFUTT  is  also  lobbying  France 
Telecom  to  loosen  restrictions  on 
leased  lines.  For  instance,  while 
users  can  lease  lines  for  value- 
added  data  services,  they  cannot 
lease  lines  for  voice  services,  Ber¬ 
ry  said.  He  also  said  AFUTT  wants 
France  Telecom  to  cut  charges  on 
leased  lines  crossing  national 
boundaries  in  Europe. 

“Currently,  these  lines  are 
much  more  expensive  than  a  sim¬ 
ilar  line  would  be  in  the  United 
States,”  he  said.  “There  is  no 
technical  reason  for  this.  It’s  all 
in  the  administrative  costs.”  □ 


standing  within  the  company. 

“If  a  person  comes  and  talks 
first,  we  can  discuss  issues  and 
perhaps  work  out  some  kind  of 
salary  package  with  them.  If  they 
have  an  offer  in  hand,  it  is  usually 
too  late, ’’she  said. 

“Corporate  loyalty  is  dead  in 
the  ’80s.  I  used  to  think  that  was  a 
bad  thing  because  it  adversely  af¬ 
fected  morale  and  showed  a  lack 
of  integrity.  But  it  hasn’t  hurt 
American  business,”  said  Skip 
Tolette,  director  of  Information 
Technology  Management  for 
Johnson,  Smith  &  Knisely,  Inc.  in 
New  York. 


“S 

Ly  ome  employers 
talk  a  great  game  but 
offer  a  lot  less  than  they 
promise,”  Stafford  said. 
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“We  are  at  a  point  where 
workers  are  more  interested  in 
improving  their  individual  ca¬ 
reers  than  standing  by  a  compa¬ 
ny,”  said  Glen  Carlson,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  manager  of  Electronic 
Network  Products  for  First  Inter¬ 
state  Bank  of  California. 

Carlson  added  that  if  employ¬ 
ees  are  less  loyal,  companies  of¬ 
ten  give  them  good  reason  to  be. 

“Businesses  are  doing  a  lot  of 
things  for  their  own  benefit  these 
days  that  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
their  employees.  Companies  of¬ 
ten  cut  their  staffs  through  lay¬ 
offs  in  order  to  improve  their  op¬ 
erating  expenses,”  Carlson  said. 
“You  can’t  blame  employees  for 
looking  around  because  they  are 
less  certain  their  jobs  are 
safe.”  □ 


Shuffling 

employees 

continued  from  page  23 
needs  of  the  group.  This  manager 
works  in  isolation,  but,  as  a  cour¬ 
tesy,  he  may  disclose  changes  to 
those  most  affected  prior  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  official  announcement. 

Much  can  be  said  for  this  ap¬ 
proach.  It’s  quick,  simple  and  de¬ 
cisive.  It  works  well  where  deci¬ 
sion-making  is  highly  central¬ 
ized.  Even  so,  there  are  steep 
slopes  to  this  method’s  downside. 

It  can  quickly  alienate  subor¬ 
dinates  who  believe  in  having  a 
say  in  their  careers.  This  ap¬ 
proach  has  trouble  correcting  it¬ 
self. 

When  a  manager  unilaterally 
announces  a  major  change  that 
sparks  negative  reactions,  the  sit¬ 
uation  quickly  transforms  into  a 
win-or-lose  proposition.  The  is¬ 
sue  shifts  from  who  should  do 
what  to  who  will  lose  face. 

Some  managers,  having  en¬ 
countered  the  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  autocratic  meth¬ 
od,  have  embraced  the  partici¬ 
pative  model.  This  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  between 
the  manager  and  staff  about  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibilities,  goals  and 
how  the  new  organization  should 
be  structured.  The  manager  then 
builds  the  new  organization  with 
attention  to  everyone’s  interests. 
Such  a  change  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  group  with  a  strong  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  organization  and 
the  manager. 

Unfortunately,  this  method 
can  produce  a  great  amount  of 
anxiety  among  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  as  discussions  drag  on. 
Over-analysis  sets  in.  Before 
long,  the  manager  appears  to  be 
weak  and  indecisive.  Grand  solu¬ 
tions  designed  to  please  all  end 
up  antagonizing  all  instead. 

Most  managers  adopt  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  these  two  styles.  Few 
managers  today  maintain  com¬ 
plete  authority  on  these  matters. 
Fewer  still  run  their  organiza¬ 
tions  as  pure  democracies.  The 
ideal  approach  is  to  identify  the 
style  that  is  most  consistent  with 
the  current  management  philoso¬ 
phy  and  organizational  culture. 

No  matter  what  style  or  ap¬ 
proach,  department  employees 
deserve  sound  leadership  in  the 
process.  Since  reorganization 
represents  such  profound 
changes,  those  changes  should 
never  be  treated  lightly. 

Focus  and  dedication 

A  reorganization  should  never 
be  put  on  the  back  burner.  It  re¬ 
quires  focus  and  an  unyielding 
dedication  to  comprehensive  ac¬ 
tion.  To  announce  the  death  of 
the  old  organization  and  then  lin¬ 
ger  over  how  to  structure  the  new 
one  could  prove  to  be  a  grievous 
mistake. 

Inordinate  delays  when  reor¬ 
ganizing  spawn  rumors  and  spec¬ 
ulation.  They  foster  internal  cyn¬ 
icism  that  erodes  confidence  in 
the  new  organization.  Whether 
an  autocrat  or  a  democrat,  no 
manager  can  afford  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  □ 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


■  Racal-Vadic  boosts 
modem  net  mgmt. 


Racal-Vadic,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  has 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its 
dial-up  modem  network  man¬ 
agement  system  and  en¬ 
hanced  its  call-back  security 
system  by  giving  it  matrix 
switching  capabilities  and  oth¬ 
er  features. 

The  MDS  II  dial-up  net¬ 
work  management  system 
now  supports  16,000  central- 
site  dial-up  modems  residing 
in  as  many  as  512  intelligent 
chassis  daisy-chained  togeth¬ 
er.  This  is  up  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  maximum  of  8,192  mo¬ 
dems  residing  in  256  chassis. 
Each  chassis  passes  network 
management  information  via 
a  dedicated  connection  to  a 
VA9000  System  Control¬ 
ler,  which  is  an  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer-based  network 
management  workstation. 

The  VA9000  permits  net 
managers  to  configure  mo¬ 
dems,  conduct  tests,  diagnose 
problems,  detect  and  isolate 
faults,  manage  inventory  and 
statistically  analyze  the  activi¬ 
ty  for  each  modem  or  intelli¬ 
gent  chassis  in  the  dial-up  net. 

Racal-Vadic’s  VA930  call¬ 
back  security  system,  which 
fits  into  any  slot  on  a  VA  1690 
orVA  1682  intelligent  chassis, 
has  been  enhanced  to  allow 
controlled  dial-up  access  to 
different  host  computer  sys¬ 
tems  or  applications  at  a  cen¬ 
tral  site.  With  the  new  matrix 
switch  mode,  dial-up  users 
employ  system  codes  to  select 
a  particular  host  or  applica¬ 
tion  to  which  they  want  to  con¬ 
nect  and  then  hang  up  the 
phone.  The  call-back  system 
( continued  on  page  28) 


Firms  unveil 
software  for 
factory  floor 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

CHICAGO  —  Stratus  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  and  Motorola  Computer 
X,  Inc.,  a  Motorola  New  Enter¬ 
prises  division,  last  week  re¬ 
leased  software  that  supports 
communications  between  Motor¬ 
ola  Computer  X  factory  floor  de¬ 
vice  controllers  and  Stratus  XA 
2000  Continuous  Processing  Sys¬ 
tem  minicomputers. 

In  an  announcement  at  the 
AutoFact  ’88  show  here,  the  com¬ 
panies  said  the  software  will  en¬ 
able  users  and  systems  integra¬ 
tors  to  build  applications  that 
support  program-to-program 
links  between  Motorola  Comput¬ 
er  X  and  Stratus  computers. 

The  unnamed  software  con¬ 
sists  of  two  modules:  one  running 
on  a  Stratus  XA  2000  minicom¬ 
puter  and  one  running  on  a  Mo¬ 
torola  Computer  X  cX  real-time 
processing  microcomputer.  The 
two  systems  must  be  linked  to  the 
same  Ethernet  local  network  run¬ 
ning  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol.  The 
modules  translate  commands 
used  by  the  Motorola  Computer  X 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Speech  Plus,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  low-end  version,  of  its 
CallText  Voice  Gateway  System 
(VGS) ,  which  enables  callers  with 
push-button  phones  to  access 
computer-resident  data. 

The  company  also  released 
software  for  its  high-end  VGS  that 
enables  callers  to  access  data 
stored  in  IBM’s  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  (PROFS)  software 
running  on  IBM  VM-based  main¬ 
frames. 

Unlike  the  company’s  other 
VGS  products,  the  new  VGS  Digi¬ 
tized  Voice  (VGSdv)  product  uses 
only  prerecorded  words  when 
translating  computer  data  into 
voice  messages.  The  VGSdv  con¬ 
sults  a  list  of  prerecorded  words 
and  assembles  the  correct  word 
string  in  response  to  a  command 
entered  from  a  telephone  key¬ 
pad.  The  VGSdv  will  also  translate 
numbers  into  corresponding  spo¬ 
ken  words. 

The  VGSdv  supports  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  account  inquiry,  in 
which  bank  customers  can  obtain 


and  Stratus  devices. 

Both  the  Motorola  Computer 
X  and  Stratus  computers  can  be 
linked  to  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol-compatible  nets. 

The  software  will  enable  Mo¬ 
torola  Computer  X  cX-based  ap¬ 
plications  to  access  Stratus-resi¬ 
dent  data.  It  also  enables  Stratus 
minicomputers  to  collect  data 
from  Motorola  Computer  X’s  cX 
microcomputers  and  forward  it 
to  other  systems  in  the  factory. 

Motorola  Computer  X’s  cX  mi¬ 
crocomputers  run  the  company’s 
cX  operating  system,  which  sup¬ 
ports  Unix-based  applications.  It 
features  a  VME  bus,  which  allows 
for  connection  of  factory  floor 
devices.  Several  cX  microcom¬ 
puters  can  be  linked  together  via 
a  Motorola  Computer  X  propri¬ 
etary  1M  bit/sec  token-bus  local 
network. 

These  cX  microcomputers 
provide  the  instructions  needed 
to  operate  process  control  moni¬ 
tors,  automated  material-han¬ 
dling  devices,  robots,  computer¬ 
ized  numerical  controllers  and 
automated  testing  applications 
being  run  on  the  factory  floor. 

Stratus’  minicomputers  are 
transaction  processors  used  to 
control  a  manufacturing  plant  or 
an  area  of  a  plant.  For  instance,  a 
Stratus  minicomputer  can  down¬ 
load  factory  floor  device  control 
programs  to  Motorola  Computer 
X  cX  microcomputers.  Those  pro- 
( continued  on  page  28 ) 


information  about  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Users  store  a  list  of  often 
used  responses  on  the  VGSdv  that 
are  digitized  at  32K  bit/sec  using 
adaptive  differential  pulse  code 
modulation  and  stored  on  a  hard 
disk. 

The  larger  VGS  units  support 
both  prerecorded  voice  messages 
and  text-to-speech  synthesis, 
which  translates  digital  data  into 
spoken  words. 

A  single  VGSdv  supports  be¬ 
tween  four  and  32  voice  ports.  It 
links  to  IBM  mainframes  and  Sys¬ 
tem/  3X  minicomputers,  as  well 
as  to  asynchronous  hosts  via  an 
RS-232  interface.  Software  run¬ 
ning  on  the  VGSdv  enables  the 
unit  to  emulate  an  IBM  3274  clus¬ 
ter  controller,  IBM  3278  termi¬ 
nal,  IBM  5251  terminal  or  asyn¬ 
chronous  terminal. 

A  Speech  Plus  Developlt  appli¬ 
cation  generator  helps  users 
build  voice  response  applica¬ 
tions.  The  VGSdv  also  includes 
Speech  Plus’  Speaklt  software 
language  and  a  single  text-to- 
speech  port  that  is  used  during 
application  testing. 

( continued  on  page  28) 
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Speech  Plus’  low-end  VGS 
links  phone  users  to  data 

High-end  VGS  software  offers  PROFS  access. 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 


T-l  mux  reroutes 
lines  before  failure 

General  DataComm  also  introduces  remote  net 
management  device  based  on  Sun  workstation. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

MIDDLEBURY,  Conn.  —  Gen¬ 
eral  DataComm,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  high-end  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  capable  of  monitoring  line 
conditions  and  automatically  re¬ 
routing  traffic  when  user-defined 
thresholds  are  exceeded. 

The  company  also  released  a 
new  network  management  prod¬ 
uct  that  enables  central-site  net¬ 
work  operators  to  monitor  and 
control  nets  consisting  of  differ¬ 
ent  General  DataComm  products. 

The  new  T-l  multiplexer,  the 
Megamux  Transport  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (TMS),  can  support 
as  many  as  28  T-l  lines  —  ex¬ 
pandable  to  100  T-l  lines  by  next 
year  —  and  includes  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Automatic  Rerouting  soft¬ 
ware.  As  many  as  128  Megamux 
TMS  nodes  can  be  used  in  a  net. 

The  Megamux  TMS  builds  on 
General  DataComm’s  current 
high-end  T-l  product  called 
Megaswitch.  The  new  hardware 
uses  the  Megaswitch  technical  de¬ 
sign  but  has  a  new  cabinet  with 
more  shelves  and  supports  more 
processing  power.  The  hardware 
will  support  the  same  interface 
boards  used  with  existing  General 
DataComm  T-l  multiplexers. 

The  additional  processing 
power  supports  the  Megamux 
TMS  Intelligent  Automatic  Re¬ 
routing  software,  which  enables 
users  to  define  operating  thresh¬ 
olds  for  each  T-l  circuit.  When 
circuit  conditions  approach  the 
threshold,  the  software  will  auto¬ 
matically  switch  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  alternate  route. 

This  is  different  from  other 
multiplexers,  which  reroute  only 
failed  lines,  according  to  Don 
Young,  General  DataComm’s 
vice-president  of  marketing. 

The  Intelligent  Automatic  Re¬ 
routing  software  can  also  be  con¬ 
figured  to  use  data  compression 
techniques,  such  as  adaptive  dif¬ 
ferential  pulse  code  modulation 
(ADPCM),  to  ensure  all  channels 
from  a  failing  T- 1  line  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  spare  capacity  on  exist¬ 
ing  T-l  lines.  ADPCM  digitizes 
voice  at  32K  bit/sec,  allowing  a 
64K  bit/sec  DS0  channel  to  sup¬ 
port  two  voice  conversations  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

Alternatively,  channels  within 
a  T-l  can  be  given  priority  over 
other  channels,  meaning  a  chan¬ 
nel  from  a  failing  T-l  line  will 
take  the  position  of  a  less  impor¬ 
tant  channel  on  the  backup  T- 1 , 
preventing  transmission  of  that 
less  important  channel. 

Megamux  TMS  software  sup¬ 


ports  a  network  modeling  feature 
that  enables  users  with  a  Mega¬ 
mux  TMS  Controller,  which  is  a 
Zenith  Data  Systems  Z-386  PC  at¬ 
tached  to  a  diagnostic  port,  to  see 
how  configuration  changes  will 
affect  a  network  before  actually 
implementing  them. 

The  multiplexer  supports  Gen¬ 
eral  DataComm’s  existing  Com¬ 
bined  Digital  Aggregate  board, 
which  makes  the  unit  compatible 
with  AT&T’s  Digital  Access  and 
Cross-Connect  System  (DACS) 
standards.  DACS  compatibility 
enables  users  to  route  DSOs  at 
central  office  switch  sites  from 
one  T-l  line  to  another. 

A  user,  for  example,  can  in¬ 
struct  a  central  office  to  extract  a 
56K  bit/sec  channel  embedded 
within  a  DS0  channel  from  a  T-l 
and  then  route  it  to  a  remote  loca- 


▼  ▼  hen  traffic  nears 
the  threshold,  the 
software  switches  to  an 
alternate  route. 
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tion  via  an  AT&T  Dataphone  Digi¬ 
tal  Service  offering.  Users  can 
also  use  central  office-based 
channel  bank  equipment  to  route 
incoming  analog  800  calls  to  the 
user’s  central  site  via  T-l  lines. 

The  Megamux  TMS  continues 
to  support  General  DataComm’s 
proprietary  bandwidth-alloca¬ 
tion  scheme.  This  enables  users 
to  configure  certain  T-ls  to  sup¬ 
port  multiple  data  channels  at 
speeds  other  than  the  64K  bit/sec 
standard  DS0  rate.  The  scheme 
comes  at  the  expense  of  DACS 
compatibility  at  the  DS0  level. 

General  DataComm  is  cur¬ 
rently  developing  an  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  Primary 
Rate  Interface  for  the  Megamux 
TMS.  The  company  is  also  work¬ 
ing  to  make  the  multiplexer  com¬ 
patible  with  AT&T’s  subrate  data 
multiplexing  (SDM)  standard. 
SDM  enables  a  single  64K  bit/sec 
channel  to  support  multiple 
2,400  bit/sec,  4.8K  bit/sec  or 
9.6K  bit/sec  subrate  channels. 

A  network  of  Megamux  TMSs 
can  be  controlled  via  a  central- 
site  Megamux  TMS  Controller.  In 
addition,  each  network  location 
can  monitor  its  own  multiplexer 
using  an  ASCII  terminal. 

(continued  on  page  28) 


Picture  it.  Polaroid  had  people  in  11  locations.  Up  to  62  miles 
apart.  AH  needing  access  to  central  files  and  applications. 

Their  network  was  making  information  access  anything  but 
instant.  !@$%+&*#!  Trouble. 

So  Polaroid  called  in  NYNEX.  And  we  responded  with  an 
advanced  Centrex  LAN  system. 

The  results?  They’ve  centralized  corporate  applications  while 
providing  online  access  to  mainframe,  mini  and  PC  users  company-wide. 
Terminals,  PCs  and  telephones  plug  into  the  same  phone  jacks.  Their 
maintenance  burden  is  gready  reduced.  And  with  the  1.5  megabyte  T1 
links  our  Centrex  system  provides.,  there7s  plenty  of  room  for  growth. 

In  short,  Polaroid  is  achieving  wide  area  service  with  local  area 
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convenience,  lower  costs,  and  higher  efficiency. 

The  NYNEX  family  of  companies  would  like  to  work  with  you, 
too.  We  offer  everything  from  computer  networks  and  software  to  the 
services  of  New  England  Telephone  and  New  York  Telephone. 

Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535.  You7ll  find  that  discovering  the  answer 
is  NYNEX  can  be  a  flash  of  brilliance  for  your  company. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  computed  The  answer  is 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

Low-end  VGS  links  users  to  data 


AT&T  unveils  software  to 
link  PMX,  X.400  networks 


BOSTON  —  AT&T’s  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  recently  announced 
software  that  enables  its  3B2 
minicomputer-based  AT&T  Pri¬ 
vate  Message  Exchange  (PMX) 
electronic  mail  package  to  trans¬ 
mit  messages  via  CCITT  X.400- 
compatible  public  networks. 

The  product,  called  AT&T  Mail 
PMX/X.400,  converts  AT&T  PMX 
mail  messages  to  the  X.400  for¬ 
mat.  It  was  announced  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Electronic  Mail  Association 
meeting  here.  Converted  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  transmitted  via 
X. 400-compatible  public  net¬ 
works,  such  as  AT&T  Mail  and 
Telecom  Canada’s  Envoy  100. 

PMX/X.400  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  AT&T  Mail  Ex¬ 


change  software  running  on  the 
same  3B2  minicomputer.  AT&T 
Mail  Exchange  converts  E-mail 
messages  received  from  such 
packages  as  IBM’s  Professional 
Office  System,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  All-In- 1,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP  Desk  and  Wang  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.’s  Wang  Office  to 
AT&T  BIX  format.  Once  convert¬ 
ed  to  PMX  format,  PMX/X.400 
can  convert  the  messages  to  the 
X.400  format. 

AT&T  Mail  PMX/X.400  ranges 
in  price  from  $4,995  to  $6,995. 

AT&T’s  Data  Systems  Group 
can  be  reached  by  calling  (800) 
367-7225,  ext.  4153-  Users  can 
also  contact  their  local  AT&T  ac¬ 
count  executive.  □ 


continued  from  page  25 

Both  Speaklt  and  the  text-to- 
speech  port  translate  data  to 
speech  while  an  application  is  be¬ 
ing  tested.  This  eliminates  the 
need  to  record  prototype  mes¬ 
sages  each  time  a  change  in  the 
application  is  made. 

VGSdv  units  can  be  upgraded 
to  larger  VGS  units  that  support 
text-to-speech  synthesis  on  each 
of  up  to  32  ports. 

A  VGSdv  supporting  four  ports 
costs  $23,500,  and  a  version  sup¬ 
porting  eight  ports  costs 
$27,900.  The  Developlt  applica¬ 
tion  development  software  costs 
$9,800. 

The  software  linking  VGS  to 
IBM  PROFS  is  called  Audio  Email. 
The  package  runs  on  a  dedicated 
VGS  and  enables  PROFS  users  to 
access  PROFS  Notes  and  PROFS 
Calendar  information  from  push¬ 


button  telephones. 

The  VGS  unit  running  Audio 
Email  uses  text-to-speech  synthe¬ 
sis  to  enable  callers  with  a  push¬ 
button  phone  to  listen  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  PROFS  Notes  messages, 
which  include  information  such 
as  the  author  of  the  message,  the 
date,  the  time  and  the  subject. 
Based  on  that  information,  call¬ 
ers  can  choose  to  listen  to  an  en¬ 
tire  message  or  skip  to  the  next 
one. 

Callers  can  also  choose  from  a 
list  of  predefined  messages  that 
can  be  sent  in  response  to  a 
PROFS  Note.  However,  callers 
cannot  use  Audio  Email  to  gener¬ 
ate  new  PROFS  messages. 

Audio  Email  will  spell  names 
instead  of  pronouncing  them.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  software  en¬ 
ables  callers  to  instruct  the  VGS 


Firms  unveil 
software 

continued  from  page  25 
grams  are  used  by  the  microcom¬ 
puter  to  instruct  a  robot  to  make 
different  parts  of  a  product,  for 
example. 

Stratus  minicomputers  can 
also  run  software  that  supports  fi¬ 
nite  scheduling,  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  material  tracking,  quality 
management,  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  process  control  and  real¬ 
time  data  collection. 

Additionally,  the  Stratus  mini¬ 
computer  can  be  linked  to  other 
networks  in  the  factory,  includ¬ 
ing  an  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  network  supporting  a 
mainframe  running  the  factory’s 
business  applications.  It  can  also 
be  attached  via  Ethernet  to  engi¬ 
neering  workstations  and  can 
support  an  X.25  wide-area  net¬ 
work  link. 

With  the  link  to  Motorola 
Computer  X  cX  systems,  the  Stra¬ 
tus  minicomputer  can  track  the 


continued  from  page  25 

Megamux  TMS  Controllers  can 
be  installed  at  up  to  six  different 
network  sites,  with  users  desig¬ 
nating  which  of  the  six  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  controller.  The  primary 
controller  will  support  the  entire 
network  configuration  data  base, 
while  secondary  controllers 
monitor  line  status  and  perform 
diagnostics  on  remote  devices. 
Megamux  TMS  Controller  opera¬ 
tors  can  exchange  messages  with 
each  other  via  electronic  mail. 

Users  can  also  link  the  prima¬ 
ry  Megamux  TMS  Controller  to  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  running 
IBM’s  NetView/PC,  which  will 
convert  Megamux  TMS  alarms  to 
an  IBM  host-based  NetView  net 
management  system.  General 
DataComm  is  currently  develop¬ 
ing  software  that  will  enable  Net- 
View/PC  to  convert  commands 
entered  from  a  NetView  console 
to  the  commands  used  by  the  Me¬ 
gamux  TMS  Controller. 


flow  of  factory  floor  operations 
and  report  that  data  to  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  larger  systems. 

For  example,  if  a  Motorola 
Computer  X  cX  microcomputer 
application  detects  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  materials  at  a  manufac¬ 
turing  station  is  low,  it  will  send  a 
message  via  Ethernet  to  a  com¬ 
panion  application  running  on 
the  Stratus  minicomputer.  The 
Stratus-resident  software  will  in¬ 
terpret  the  message  and  consult  a 
data  base  to  find  out  if  any  of  that 
raw  material  is  available  else¬ 
where  in  the  factory. 

If  the  raw  material  is  found, 
the  Stratus  application  can  send  a 
message  to  the  operator  of  anoth¬ 
er  system  asking  that  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  be  delivered  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  station.  If  the  raw 
material  is  not  available,  the  ap¬ 
plication  can  instruct  the  IBM 
mainframe  to  generate  and  trans¬ 
mit  an  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  purchase  order  to  a  sup¬ 
plier. 

In  another  example,  an  engi- 


General  DataComm  also  re¬ 
leased  the  Megaview  Integrated 
Network  Management  system, 
which  is  based  on  a  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  workstation  running 
Unix.  Users  can  link  the  Sun 


Users  can  trade  in 
their  equipment  and 
upgrade  to  Megamux 
TMS  for  $1,500. 

▲  ▲▲ 


workstation  to  the  diagnostic 
ports  of  central-site  General 
DataComm  Megamux  TMSs,  mo¬ 
dems,  multiplexers  and  packet 
switches  that  are  linked  to  re¬ 
mote  Megamux  TMSs,  modems, 


neering  workstation  can  down¬ 
load  a  product  design  change  to 
the  Stratus  minicomputer.  The 
Stratus  minicomputer  can  then 
download  a  program  to  a  Motor¬ 
ola  Computer  X  cX  microcomput¬ 
er,  which  then  instructs  the  robot 
to  modify  its  operation  to  support 
that  design  change. 

Both  firms  also  announced 
that  SBI  Corp.,  a  systems  integra¬ 
tor  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  will  be  de¬ 
veloping  applications  using  the 
new  software. 

A  Stratus  XA  2000  Model  50 
configured  to  support  the  new 
software  costs  $86,000,  and  a 
Motorola  Computer  X  cX  micro¬ 
computer  configured  to  support 
the  software  ranges  in  price  from 
$27,450  to  $34,585. 

Stratus  is  located  at  55  Fair¬ 
banks  Blvd.,  Marlborough,  Mass. 
01752,  or  call  (508)  460-2796. 
Users  can  reach  Motorola  Com¬ 
puter  X  at  1201  E.  Wiley  Road, 
Suite  100,  Schaumburg,  Ill. 
60173,  or  call  (312)  576- 
8950.  □ 


multiplexers  and  packet  switch¬ 
es.  An  Integrated  Alarm  Manager 
collects  alarms  from  each  net¬ 
work,  enabling  a  central-site  op¬ 
erator  to  monitor  several  Gener¬ 
al  DataComm  networks. 

Users  of  General  DataComm’s 
existing  T-l  multiplexers  can 
trade  in  their  equipment  and  up¬ 
grade  to  the  Megamux  TMS  for 
$1,500.  Megamux  TMS  pricing 
starts  at  $17,000  for  a  cabinet 
with  one  shelf  supporting  two  T-l 
links. 

General  DataComm  will  begin 
the  controlled  introduction  of  the 
Megamux  TMS  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1989,  and  general  availability 
is  slated  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1989-  The  Megaview  Integrated 
Network  Management  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sun  workstation  and 
software,  is  expected  to  sell  for 
$36,395  when  it  ships  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1989- 

General  DataComm  is  located 
at  Route  63,  Middlebury,  Conn. 
06762,  or  call  (203)  574- 
1118.  □ 
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consults  a  data  base  to  ensure  the 
user  has  access  to  the  host  or  ap¬ 
plication  and  dials  the  user  back. 

The  VA930  has  also  been  en¬ 
hanced  to  allow  the  system’s  user 
data  base  to  be  backed  up  onto  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  floppy  or 
hard  disk  for  storage  or  for 
uploading  to  other  VA930s.  The 
new  feature  eliminates  the  need 
to  manually  input  data  base  infor¬ 
mation  when  an  additional 
VA930  system  is  added.  All  audit 
trail  data  can  likewise  now  be 
stored  on  a  floppy  or  hard  disk. 

The  enhanced  VA9000  System 
Controller  costs  $3,500,  and  the 
VA930  call-back  security  system 
sells  for  $2,995.  Both  are  being 
sold  at  pre-upgrade  prices  and 
will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Upgrade  charges  for  cur¬ 
rent  users  vary. 

Racal-Vadic,  Inc.,  1525  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Blvd.,  Milpitas,  Calif. 
95035,  or  call  (408)  432-8008. 
For  upgrade  information,  call 
(800)  482-3427. 


Bridge  links  local 
nets  via  ISDN  circuit 

Lachman  Associates,  Inc.,  a 

Unix  software  developer,  last 
week  introduced  a  software 
bridge  that  connects  local-area 
networks  via  an  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  circuit. 

Called  the  ISDN-LAN 
Bridge,  the  product  links  differ¬ 
ent  local-area  networks  that  are 
running  the  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
across  dial-up  ISDN  lines.  The 
Lachman  bridge  connects  local 
networks  with  ISDN  lines  instead 
of  AT&T’s  Switched  56  services 
or  a  dedicated  56K  bit/sec  Data- 
phone  Digital  Service  leased  line. 

The  ISDN-LAN  Bridge  consists 
of  Lachman’s  PC/386  Unix  ISDN 
Driver  software,  an  ISDN  Basic 
Rate  Interface  board,  Lachman’s 
System  V  Network  File  Server  and 
Lachman’s  System  V  Streams 
TCP. 


Mux  reroutes  lines  before  failure 


unit  to  spell  a  misunderstood 
word.  Callers  can  also  review 
their  schedule  by  accessing 
PROFS’  Calendar  function.  Audio 
Email  also  provides  an  audit  trail 
listing  the  number  of  calls  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  duration. 

Audio  Email  makes  the  VGS 
unit  appear  to  an  IBM  host  as  if  it 
were  an  IBM  3274  cluster  con¬ 
troller.  The  VGS  system  running 
Audio  Email  links  to  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  via  a  coaxial  cable  connec¬ 
tion  operating  at  up  to  9-6K  bit/ 
sec. 

The  cost  of  a  VGS  unit  running 
Audio  Email  and  supporting  four 
simultaneous  links  to  PROFS  is 
$44,700.  The  product  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  with  additional  hardware 
to  support  32  simultaneous 
PROFS  links. 

Speech  Plus  is  located  at  640 
Clyde  Court,  P.O.  Box  7461, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94039,  or 
call  (415)  964-7023.  □ 


The  Basic  Rate  Interface 
board  plugs  into  microcomputers 
using  Intel  Corp.’s  80386  micro¬ 
processor. 

Lachman’s  Network  File  Serv¬ 
er  is  based  on  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.’s  Network  File  System,  and 
System  V  Streams  TCP  was  jointly 
developed  with  Convergent  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc. 

The  Lachman  ISDN-LAN 
Bridge  is  available  now  for  com¬ 
puter  and  telecommunications 
manufacturers,  service  providers 
and  high-volume  end  users. 

Prices  for  end-user  versions 
range  from  $500  to  $1,500. 

Lachman  Associates,  Inc., 
1901  N.  Naper  Blvd.,  Naper¬ 
ville,  III.  60540,  or  call  (312) 
505-9100. 


■  Unit  lets  SNA  devices, 
PCs  share  printer 

Digital  Products,  Inc.  recently 
introduced  a  unit  that  enables 
IBM  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture-connected  devices  and  IBM 
Personal  Computers  to  share  an 
asynchronous  printer. 

The  NetCommander  10G 
subLAN  product  supports  up  to 
16  ports.  An  IBM  3174,  3724  or 
3276  cluster  controller  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  one  port  via  a  coaxial 
cable  connection,  while  a  depart¬ 
mental  laser  printer  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  another  via  RS-232  or 
RJ-45  connectors.  Up  to  nine  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  can  also  be  at¬ 
tached  via  RS-232  or  RJ-45  con¬ 
nectors. 

The  product  includes  a  3287 
SNA  printer  protocol  converter 
that  enables  the  laser  printer  to 
appear  to  SNA  devices  as  an  IBM 
3287  or  3289  printer. 

The  product  can  store  print 
jobs  in  a  buffer  when  the  printer 
is  busy.  That  buffer  can  range  in 
size  from  2  5  OK  bytes  to  2M  bytes. 
The  product  price  depends  on 
buffer  size  and  ranges  from 
$2,495  to  $3,795. 

Digital  Products,  Inc.,  108 
Water  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
02172,  or  call  (617)  924- 

1680.  a 


IBM  displays  are  getting  attached  to  DEC, 
Data  General  and  Prime*  computers. 
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The  fact  is,  IBM®  3151  ASCII  displays  are  getting  attached  to  all 
kinds  of  multi-user  systems. 

Its  not  surprising.  IBM  3151  displays  are  inexpensive  both  to  buy 
and  own.  Model  160  starts  at  $399,*  including  one-year  warranty.  Other 
models  are  available  with  a  3-year  warranty.  Add  an  IBM  Maintenance 
Agreement,  and  you’ll  get  five  years  of  IBM  service  for  just  $54. 

The  3151  family  of  displays  provides  most  of  the  popular  emu¬ 
lations  compatible  with  DEC,™  Wyse,®  Data  General,”  TeleVideo®  and 
more.  Models  310  and  410  utilize  unique  cartridges  which  provide 
additional  capabilities:  auto  dial,  PC  compatibility  and  concurrent 
dual  host  connectivity. 

IBM  ASCII  displays  are  everything  you’d  expect  from  the  company 
s  that  ships  more  terminals  than  anyone.  All 
models  are  equipped  with  high-quality  IBM 
keyboards,  designed  for  use  with  your  ASCII 
applications.  Non-glare  14"  flat  screens  in 
green  or  amber/ gold  provide  crisp  character 
resolution. 
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How  can  you  get  attached  to  an 
IBM  ASCII  terminal? 

For  a  free  brochure  and  to  find  a  distrib¬ 
utor  near  you,  call  1-800-IBM-7257  ext.  84. 
Or  call  your  IBM  Marketing  Representative. 


Model  310/360 


Model  410/460 

♦This  is  IBM’s  single  unit  price  for  a  purchase  from  IBM  exclusive  of  taxes  and  shipping.  Dealer  prices  may  vary.  Price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Prime  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Prime  Computer,  Inc..  Natick,  MA.  Data  General  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General. 
Wyse  isa  registered  trademark  of  Wyse  Technology.  TeleVideo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc.  DEC  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation.  ©  IBM  1988 


SIMPLE  SOPHISTICATION 
FOR  THE  PC  WORLD. 


The  V-series  Smartmodem  9600. 

The  Hayes  V-series™  Smartmodem  9600  ™  brought  a  technical  sophistication  to  the  high¬ 
speed  dial-up  world  that  had  rarely  been  seen  before. 

With  error-control  for  point-to-point  communications,  it  automatically  detects  errors 
and  then  retransmits  the  data  correcdy. 

With  adaptive  data  compression,  it  has  the  capability  to  double  throughput  to  up  to 
19,200  bps. 

And  with  Hayes  AutoSync,  it  provides  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cations  without  the  extra  expense  of  a  synchronous  adapter  card. 

The  Hayes  V-series  Smartmodem  9600  has  a  sophistication  that  not  only  sets  it  apart 
from  other  PC  modems,  but  above  them  as  well. 


Introducing  the  Smartmodem  9600  for  V.32  communications. 

The  new  Hayes  Smartmodem  9600™  brings  the  simplicity  of  the  PC  world  to  the  com¬ 
plex  world  of  wide  and  local  area  networks. 

For  host  to  host,  host  to  LAN,  and  data  processing  centers  to  remote  controllers,  the  new 
Hayes  V.32  modem  gives  full-duplex,  synchronous  and  asynchronous  communications  at 
4800  bps  and  9600  bps  using  dial-up  or  leased-line  circuits. 

The  modem  also  offers  features  like  automatic  leased-line  restoration,  automatic  dial 
backup  and  forward  error  correction  to  ensure  reliable  data  transmission.  An  intelligent  front 
panel  with  an  LCD  readout  puts  this  array  of  features  at  your  fingertips.  While  behind 
the  modem,  the  Hayes  Cable  Management  System  lets  you  easily  install  it  flush  against 
any  wall  or  cabinet  to  save  space.  The  Hayes  Smartmodem  9600.  We’re 
not  just  entering  the  mainframe  world,  we’re  improving  it. 

For  your  nearest  Hayes  Advanced  Systems  Dealer,  call  800-635-1225.  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.,  RO.  Box  105203,  Atlanta,  GA  30348. 

©  1988  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products.  Inc. 


OPINIONS 


STANDARDS 


BY  JOHN  MCQUILLAN 


NetworkWorld 


Standards  help 
vendors  more  than 
they  help  users 

Major  network  suppliers  are  paying  more  attention  to 
standards  than  ever  before,  and  considerable  effort  is  being 
expended  for  the  standardization  of  the  higher  levels  of  the 
Open  Systems  Interconnection  model.  But  it  is  useful  to 
consider  exactly  whom  standards  help. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  standards  are  more  helpful  to  users 
than  to  vendors  because  they  allow  users  to  interconnect 
otherwise  incompatible  equipment.  However,  if  standards  are 
not  part  of  the  user’s  requirements  from  the  beginning,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  choose  an  inferior  product  or  to  pay  more  money 
for  a  product  of  the  same  quality  just  because  the  product  meets 
certain  standards. 

There  are  two  main  problems  with  standards  as  seen  from 
the  user  perspective:  the  existing  investments  users  have  made 
and  the  pace  of  change  in  the  networking  field.  No  one  ever 
redesigns  a  network  from  scratch.  Everyone  is  faced  with  an 
investment  in  prior  generations  of  technology  that  must  be 
retained.  In  such  an  environment,  a  commitment  to  standards  is 
a  radical  proposition.  It  means  making  a  departure  from  the 
continuous  evolution  of  proprietary  solutions  and  making  an 
effort  to  reach  a  totally  standardized  solution  within  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

Few  organizations  outside  of  the  government  have  even 
attempted  such  a  departure.  Even  in  the  government,  these 
kinds  of  initiatives  have  proven  far  more  difficult  than  the 
planners  had  imagined. 

In  the  long  run,  by  a  gradual  process  of  replacing 
proprietary  solutions  with  standard  solutions  as  each  reaches 
the  end  of  its  usefulness,  some  users  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  one  day  arrive  at  an  all-standard  environment. 

But  that  is  where  we  come  to  the  second  objection: 
Technology  moves  so  quickly  that  the  standards-setting  process 
always  lags  behind.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  each  new 
technology  —  hardware,  software  or  application  —  will  be 
subjected  to  a  complete  standardization  effort  before  it  is 
commercially  viable.  In  fact,  most  leading-edge  technologies  are 
useful  for  business  application  long  before  they  are  standard¬ 
ized. 

To  forego  these  technologies  until  they  are  fully  standard¬ 
ized  is  virtually  to  give  up  the  opportunity  to  use  them  to  gain  a 
competitive  advantage.  It  means  being  content  to  play  catch-up 
with  competitors  who  have  already  embraced  them. 

The  real  winners 

The  truth  is  that  communications  standards,  especially  those 
at  OSI  Layer  4  and  above,  are  primarily  useful  for  the  vendor 
community  because,  by  permitting  the  interconnection  of  a 
vendor’s  products  and  services  with  those  of  other  manufactur¬ 
ers,  they  increase  the  market  reach  for  suppliers  that  have 
smaller  installed  bases  and  smaller  sales  forces. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  vendors  in  any  given  market 
segment  are  usually  somewhat  reluctant  to  take  up  the  banner 
of  standards  because  they  recognize  they  will  get  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  widespread  introduction  of  standardized 
products. 

Adherence  to  standards  is  not  a  viable  strategy  for  vendors 
by  itself.  A  vendor  that  claims  to  believe  strongly  in  standards 
may  actually  be  insufficiently  innovative  in  producing  propri¬ 
etary  products  and  services  or  may  have  insufficient  market 
presence.  Such  a  vendor  may  feel  it  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
adherence  to  internationally  developed  rules  for  protocols  and 
interfaces. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  discussions  about  standards 
tend  to  miss  the  fundamental  point:  Standards  help  everyone, 
but  they  help  vendors  much  more  than  they  help  users.  □ 

McQuillan  is  president  of  McQuillan  Consulting  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  assists  users  and  vendors  in  planning 
future  communications  systems. 
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KH  EDITORIAL 

Fiber  optics  will  reshape 
the  networking  landscape 


Rapid  deployment  of  fiber¬ 
optic  technology  in  local-  and 
wide-area  networks  will  have 
truly  revolutionary  effects  on 
the  communications  industry  by 
the  year  2000.  That  was  the 
overriding  message  for  attend¬ 
ees  of  the  recent  Newport  Con¬ 
ference  on  Fiber  Optics  Markets, 
held  in  Newport,  R.I.,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Kessler  Marketing  In¬ 
telligence  Corp.,  a  Newport- 
based  market  research  and 
consulting  firm. 

At  the  conference,  Institu¬ 
tional  Communications  Corp. 
Chairman  Scott  Brodey  spoke  of 
the  potential  for  a  nationwide 
total  bypass  network.  Entrepre¬ 
neurs  are  building  high-capacity 
fiber-optic  backbone  networks 
and  teleports  in  nearly  every 
major  U.S.  urban  area.  Some  in¬ 
dependent  urban  fiber  networks 
already  offer  not  merely  bulk 
bandwidth  but  a  wide  range  of 
dedicated  and  switched  telecom¬ 
munications  services,  including 
point-to-point  digital  data  ser¬ 
vices,  800  services  and  credit 
card  services. 

If  local  fiber  networks  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities  joined  in  a  nationwide 
consortium,  they  could  bypass 
both  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  and  the  three  major 
long-haul  carriers.  These  inde¬ 
pendents  could  link  themselves 
by  forming  agreements  with  in¬ 
dependent  long-haul  fiber  carri¬ 
ers  in  some  areas  and  by  using 
satellites  or  securing  rights-of- 
way  to  construct  their  own  long- 
haul  fiber  trunks  in  other  areas. 
Or,  they  could  even  cut  a  deal 
with  one  of  the  big  three. 

In  the  view  of  another  speak¬ 


er  at  the  conference,  Brodey’s 
scenario  belies  the  predictions 
of  futurists  who  say  that  ad¬ 
vanced  communications  tech¬ 
nologies  will  lead  to  a  decline  of 
large  cities  as  corporations  mi¬ 
grate  to  cheaper  and  less  crowd¬ 
ed  rural  areas. 

According  to  Mitchell  Moss, 
director  of  the  Urban  Research 
Center  at  New  York  University, 
fiber-optic  networks  are  to  ur¬ 
ban  growth  today  what  the  inter¬ 
state  highway  was  in  the  1950s 


P 

JL  lastic  fiber 
appears  to  be  the 
medium  that  will  bring 
fiber  to  the  desktop  and 
end  the  reign  of 
twisted-pair  wiring. 
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and  the  railroad  was  in  the 
1870s.  Cities  that  have  access  to 
multiple  long-haul  fiber-optic 
systems  will  succeed  in  evolving 
from  manufacturing  centers  to 
information  hubs,  Moss  says,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  provide  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  to  companies  lo¬ 
cated  within  their  boundaries. 

The  most  important  such  ad¬ 
vantage  may  be  availability  of  fi¬ 
ber-optic  local-loop  facilities. 
Absent  any  regulatory  mandates 
to  the  contrary,  fiber  —  and  by 
extension,  video  and  image 
transmission  services  and  other 


high-bandwidth  services  —  will 
go  first  to  large  corporations  in 
major  urban  areas  and  last  to 
companies  in  rural  areas. 

Fiber  is  also  driving  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  local-area 
nets.  Single-chip  implementa¬ 
tions  of  the  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  will  cost  between 
$200  and  $2, 000  by  1994,  pre¬ 
dicts  Bert  Williams,  strategic 
marketing  manager  at  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif. 

The  imminent  availability  of 
low-cost  FDDI  products,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Electronic  Indus¬ 
tries  Association’s  choice  of 
multimode  62.5-micron  fiber  as 
the  standard  for  fiber  backbones 
in  commercial  buildings,  en¬ 
ables  network  managers  to  plan 
now  to  progressively  replace 
older  media  with  fiber. 

Also,  plastic  fiber  appears  to 
be  the  medium  that  will  bring  fi¬ 
ber  to  the  desktop  and  end  the 
reign  of  twisted-pair  wiring,  says 
K.  Scott  Gordon,  president  of  Via 
Informationways,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Plastic  fiber  is  insensitive  to 
electromagnetic  radiation,  yet, 
according  to  Gordon,  it  supports 
the  same  transmission  distances 
as  twisted  pair  and  its  connec¬ 
tors  are  no  more  costly.  While 
plastic  fiber  now  costs  more  per 
foot  than  twisted  pair,  prices  are 
expected  to  drop  rapidly. 

Given  all  the  impending 
changes  that  will  result  from  ap¬ 
plications  of  fiber  optics,  for¬ 
ward-thinking  network  manag¬ 
ers  will  learn  as  much  as  they 
can  about  the  technology  —  as 
soon  as  possible.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


BY  HOWARD  GUNN 


telecom  vendors  don’t 
know  about  data  users 


TELETOONS 

BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 


Suspicions  Confirmed  #  29 
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Oh  This  one- 


LETTERS 


When  attempting  to  integrate 
telecommunications  and  data 
communications  at  the  desktop, 
in  the  switch  and  in  the  trans¬ 
port  media,  an  important  factor 
usually  is  overlooked:  What  do 
data  communications  users 
want  and  need? 

The  impetus  for  voice/data 
integration  comes  from  experts 
who  provide  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment  and  services. 
These  specialists  have  a  pro¬ 
found  understanding  of  voice 
customers.  However,  the  needs, 
objectives  and  expectations  of 
data  communications  users  are 
vastly  different. 

Telecommunications  ven¬ 
dors  and  service  providers  must 
dispel  their  misperceptions 
about  data  communications  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  successful  at  in¬ 
tegration.  Telecommunications 
suppliers  believe  that  data  com¬ 
munications  users  suffer  from 
inefficient,  uneconomical,  un¬ 
manageable  and  inflexible  data 
networks;  that  a  data  network’s 
usefulness  is  limited  by  a  lack  of 
standards;  and  that  the  myriad 
of  proprietary  workstations, 
personal  computers,  networks, 
protocols  and  transport  tech¬ 
nologies  makes  it  impossible  for 
users  to  communicate  with  one 
another. 

Wrong. 

The  RS-232  and  RS-422  con¬ 
nections  are  about  as  standard 
as  you  can  get,  and  so  is  the  IBM 
3270  environment.  Thus,  a 
physical  and  logical  solution 
like  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  doesn’t  impress  data 
communications  users.  Further¬ 
more,  hybrid  information  net¬ 
works  already  connect  all  rele¬ 
vant  computer  combinations 
and  can  give  data  users  all  the 
network,  transport,  session, 
presentation  and  application 
layers  of  flexibility  they  need. 

These  hybrid  networks,  driv¬ 
en  by  sophisticated,  intelligent 
network  processors,  can  be 
composed  of  any  combination 
of  proprietary  workstations, 
transport  networks,  protocols 
and  computer  hosts.  They  use 
public,  private  and  switched 
transport  facilities  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  they  let  users  access 
any  attached  resource  regard¬ 
less  of  its  physical  location. 

Telecommunications  people 
must  understand  that  data  com- 

Gunn  is  vice-president  of 
corporate  strategy  for  Gan- 
dalf  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Wheeling,  III. 


munications  users  are  part  of  a 
company’s  computer  invest¬ 
ment.  Typically,  they  have  be¬ 
tween  $0.5  million  and  $12  mil¬ 
lion  in  computer  and  data 
communications  equipment  in¬ 
vestments  with  more  innate  in¬ 
telligence,  memory  and  soft¬ 
ware  applications  than  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  central  office. 
But  they  don’t  share  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  dream  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  network. 

A  second  misconception  tele¬ 
communications  vendors  seem 
to  have  is  that  data  users  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  manage 
their  networks  easily.  On  the 
contrary,  data  communications 
users  today  can  exert  a  great 
deal  of  control  over  the  net¬ 
works  and  information  flowing 
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over  the  transport  facility.  Man¬ 
agement,  security,  diagnostics 
and  repair  capabilities  are  liter¬ 
ally  at  their  fingertips.  They  in¬ 
stall,  operate  and  repair  more 
complex  equipment  than  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  maintenance 
force  can  even  imagine,  and  ven¬ 
dors  are  developing  increasing¬ 
ly  comprehensive  network  man¬ 
agement  applications. 

A  third  area  of  concern  is 
ISDN  and  Signaling  System  7 
networks.  Telecommunications 
vendors  must  stop  believing  that 
the  data  network  architecture  is 
deficient  because  it  puts  all  the 
intelligence  in  the  peripherals. 
The  data  network  exists  express¬ 
ly  to  transport  information  be¬ 
tween  these  peripherals,  and  if 
these  vendors  continue  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  multimillion-dollar 
computer  installations  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  personal  computers  are 
just  peripherals,  they  are  ignor¬ 
ing  reality.  Their  customers’ 
computers  have  intelligence  be¬ 
cause  that’s  where  they  process 
the  information  they  need  to  run 
their  businesses.  Even  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  have  intelligence:  the  hu¬ 
man  being  at  the  keyboard. 

Today,  these  intelligent  de¬ 
vices  don’t  interact  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  exchange  because 


data  users  don’t  believe  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to 
perform  most  of  their  data  com¬ 
munications. 

Fourth,  providers  of  tele¬ 
phone  company-based  network 
services  don’t  understand  which 
applications  the  public  switched 
network  satisfies  and  which  the 
data  networks  satisfy.  These  ap¬ 
plications  have  very  little  in 
common.  The  data  communica¬ 
tions  user  sees  the  public 
switched  network  as  a  means  to 
create  relatively  random  con¬ 
nections  between  geographical¬ 
ly  distinct  locations,  where  the 
source  of  the  request  and  the 
destination  have  only  one  thing 
in  common:  They  want  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  data  net¬ 
works  are  based  on  computers. 
Those  who  send  or  receive  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  application,  or 
who  pass  information  between 
applications,  are  usually  located 
at  known  physical  locations. 
Most  computer  owners  take 
great  pains  to  secure  every  phys¬ 
ical  access  point  into  their  data 
communications  network.  They 
get  a  bit  queasy  about  attaching 
a  random  connection  generator 
like  a  central  office  to  their  net¬ 
work.  Vendors  and  service  pro¬ 
viders  who  don’t  take  this  into 
account  won’t  make  much  head¬ 
way  in  data  communications. 

Finally,  data  communica¬ 
tions  users  believe  that  private¬ 
line  networks  cost  too  much,  al¬ 
though,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
not  inordinately  expensive, 
compared  with  the  alternatives. 
When  the  dial  network  is  more 
economical  for  the  application 
and  security  is  not  a  concern, 
data  communications  users 
gladly  use  the  public  switched 
network.  But  they  also  compare 
these  transport  costs  with  the 
cost  of  another  computer  and  of¬ 
ten  implement  a  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing  computer  or  data  con¬ 
centrator  as  an  alternative  to 
switched  and  private  lines. 

Data  networks  move  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  desired  destination. 
From  the  data  communications 
user’s  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
reason  —  except  cost  per  bit  or 
cost  per  hour  —  to  put  a  ran¬ 
dom-connection  machine  in  the 
transmission  path.  Until  tele¬ 
communications  vendors  and 
service  providers  truly  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
data  communications,  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  integrate  voice  and  data 
or  to  implement  ISDN  face  bleak 
prospects.  □ 


User  Excellence 

On  behalf  of  A1  Crawford, 
senior  vice-president,  and  the 
entire  staff  of  American  Ex¬ 
press  Travel  Related  Services 
Co.,  Inc.’s  (TRS)  worldwide 
telecommunications  depart¬ 
ment,  we  offer  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  User  Ex¬ 
cellence  Award. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the 
award,  and  the  plaque  is  dis¬ 
played  for  all  to  see.  Your 
reporter  did  an  excellent  job 
in  putting  the  article  together 
(“American  Express  net  puts 
users  on  top  of  the  world,” 
NW,  Sept.  5). 

W.D.  Tindall 
Vice-president 
Operations  Services 
TRS  Telecommunications 
Services 
American  Express 
Travel  Related 
Services  Co.,  Inc. 
Phoenix 


General  incompetence 

Your  excellent  editorial 
(“Distributed  real-time  appli¬ 
cations  will  shape  future”) 
and  Jim  Innes’  opinion  col¬ 
umn  (“Ignorance  is  no  excuse 
for  vendor  abuse”)  caused  me 
to  save  the  Opinions  page 
from  your  Aug.  1 5  issue. 

Innes’  column  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  May  9  editorial 
(“Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for 
incompetent  sales  support”). 
Both  columns  missed  the 
point  entirely.  Both  communi¬ 
cations  users  and  vendors  are 
( continued  on  page  46 ) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  readers.  Letters 
should  be  typed,  double¬ 
spaced  and  sent  to  Editor, 
Network  World,  375  Cochi tu- 
ate  Road,  Box  9171,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


EMPTY  CAMPAIGN  SPEECHES  got  your  goat?  Address  the 
real  issues  that  concern  the  communications  industry'  by  writing 
an  issue-packed  guest  column  for  Network  World's  Opinions 
pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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Management  Update 

Purchasing  alternatives 


The  bargain  hunters 


By  ERIC  GOTTESMAN 


Buying  used  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  is 
nothing  new.  But  this 
market  has  recently 
begun  to  boom,  and 
used  equipment  is  becoming 
something  of  a  commodity  rather 
than  a  rarity. 

Changing  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  requirements  are  making 
large  amounts  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  obso¬ 
lete.  Mergers,  acquisi¬ 
tions,  relocations 
and  reorganiza¬ 
tions  are  chang¬ 
ing  corporate 
communications 
requirements  al¬ 
most  overnight. 

That  “ideal  sys¬ 
tem”  installed  last  year 
may  not  have  enough  capacity  to 
serve  a  greatly  increased  user 
population. 

Conversely,  if  the  number  of 
users  falls  sharply  for  similar  rea¬ 
sons,  the  system  may  become  un¬ 
derutilized.  It  may  no  longer 
make  sense  to  keep  that  expen¬ 
sive  Rolls  Royce  for  an  occasional 
drive  around  the  block. 

In  either  case,  the  network 
manager  may  opt  to  sell  the  old 
equipment  and  replace  it  with  a 
system  that  more  closely  meets 
the  new  business  requirements. 

Changes  in  technology  re¬ 
quirements  may  also  necessitate 
the  replacement  of  existing 
equipment  with  new  systems  to 
provide  expanded  features  or  im¬ 
proved  performance.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  modems  are  often  displaced 


by  a  transition  to  digital  networks 
and  modem  pooling.  While  some 
of  this  equipment  may  be  placed 
in  storage,  moved  to  another  lo- 


Gottesman  works  as  a  tele¬ 
communications  analyst  in 
the  New  York  area. 


cation  or 

kept  as  a  backup,  many 
of  the  units  are  often  sold,  creat¬ 
ing  a  used  modem  market. 

Communications  departments 
can  accumulate  a  lot  of  extra 
equipment  over  the  years.  Small 
items  such  as  telephone  sets,  an¬ 
swering  machines  and  modems 
are  common.  Many  times,  no  one 
even  remembers  the  equipment 
until  they  stumble  over  it  when 
looking  for  something  else. 
Sometimes  it’s  hardware  that  was 
planned  for  a  system  but  never  in¬ 
stalled,  or  it’s  a  unit  cast  off  by  a 
user,  then  rescued  and  thrown  in 
a  closet.  There’s  an  incredible 
amount  of  unused  equipment 
that  could  be  turned  into  cash. 

The  user  with  extra  equipment 
has  many  options.  Large  organi¬ 
zations  with  many 
locations  often 


move  equipment 
from  one  site  and 


install  it  at  another. 
Communications  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  simi¬ 
lar  at  the  two  locations 
requiring  little  or  no  system  mod¬ 
ifications. 

Relocating  equipment  within 
a  company  can  be  advantageous 
because  it  can  be  done  more 
quickly  and  less  expensively 
than  ordering  new  equipment. 
Small  components  such  as  tele¬ 
phones,  modems  and  worksta¬ 
tions  are  often  removed, 
shipped  and  reinstalled 
within  a  few  days. 

Network  managers  who 
implement  corporatewide 
equipment  standards  may 
find  it  particularly  easy  to 
swap  equipment  among  vari¬ 
ous  locations.  If  a  specific  need 
does  not  exist  immediately,  of¬ 
ten  the  equipment  will  be 
placed  in  storage  until 
needed. 

Storing  equipment 
provides  users  with 
readily  available  inven¬ 
tory.  While  most  network  manag¬ 
ers  want  some  inventory,  the  key 
is  to  have  a  workable  amount 
ready  at  all  times  to  meet  most 
user  requirements.  Storing  too 
much  equipment  can  become 
costly  when  real  estate  expenses, 
environmental  expenses  (such  as 
air  conditioning  and  heating) 
and  equipment  depreciation 
costs  are  considered.  At  times, 
the  storage  costs  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  inventory. 

With  communica- 


sell  used  equipment 
is  growing  rapidly. 
According  to  George 
Newman,  communications 
leasing  services  manager  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a 
market  research  firm  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  there  are  now  mar¬ 
kets  for  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  key  telephone  systems, 
modems  and  multiplexers.  There 
( continued  on  page  45 ) 


tions  equipment 
sales  evolving  into 
a  commodities 
market,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  net  managers  to 


The  used 
communications 
equipment 
market  is  a 
good  place  to 
shop  and  sell, 
if  managers 
know  where 
—  and  how  — 


to  look. 
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Gary  Beach,  publisher,  Network  World 


What’s  the 
best  way  | 

to  connect  with 
the  Local  and 
Wide  Area  # 

Networking  Market? 


Get  Gary  Beach  on  the  phone. 


Network  World 
is  part  of  the 
IDG’s 
worldwide 
family  of 
publication, 
exposition  and 
research  companies 
providing  the  best 
in  information  services 
for  the 

information  technology 
industry. 


International  Data  Group 

5  Speen  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
(508)  875-5000 


Gary  publishes  Network  World.  Rated  the  best  in  its  field 
by  a  comprehensive  Wall  Street  Journal  study,  Network  World 
is  the  “most  important/most  useful”  publication  reaching 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  computer/communications 
technology  industry. 

Network  World’s  300,000  weekly  readers  are  leading  and 
shaping  the  local  and  wide  area  networking  revolution.  They’ve 
come  to  depend  on  Network  World  for  the  hard  news  they  need 
to  keep  up  with  this  rapidly  changing  field.  Reader  acceptance 
has  led  to  advertiser  acceptance,  which  is  why  ad  pages  are  up 
70%.  Which  is  why,  if  you’ve  got  a  local  or  wide  area  network 
related  product  to  sell,  you  belong  in  this  newspaper. 

Network  with  Gary  Beach  at  1-508-879-0700.  He’ll  give 
you  more  reasons  why  if  your  products  can  be  networked, 
Network  World  is  your  place  to  advertise. 

*IDG 


Answers  for  the  Information  Age. 


Management  Update 

Purchasing  alternatives 


To  lease 
or  not  to  lease, 
that  is  the  question 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
uct,  whether  purchased  or  leased, 
because  the  discounts  are  passed 
through  the  lease  to  the  user. 
Leasing  in  the  high-tech  industry 
is  truly  a  user’s  market. 

Effect  of  tax  law  changes 

Changes  in  tax  laws,  especially 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  (TRA),  have  required 
a  rethinking  of  acquisition  and 
tax  strategies.  The  TRA  compli¬ 
cated  the  question  of  whether  to 
purchase  or  lease.  Many  industry 
experts  predicted  that  leasing 
would  become  more  expensive  as 
a  result  of  the  tax  changes  in  the 
TRA.  The  passive  loss  rules 
meant  that  companies  could  no 
longer  use  losses  due  to  deprecia¬ 
tion  to  offset  the  amount  of  regu¬ 
lar  taxable  income. 

The  rules  raised  costs  for  leas¬ 
ing  firms,  which  own  large 
amounts  of  depreciable  equip¬ 
ment.  And  since  the  corporate  tax 
rate  was  lowered  from  46%  to 
34%,  the  impact  of  other  deduc¬ 
tions  was  reduced  accordingly. 

The  elimination  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Tax  Credit,  which  let  com¬ 
panies  deduct  10%  of  the  amount 
spent  on  equipment  purchases 
from  their  taxable  income,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  passive  loss 
rules,  considerably  diminished 
the  attractiveness  of  investing  in 
leases  as  a  tax  shelter. 

But  elimination  of  the  tax 
credit  affected  both  purchase  and 
lease  economics  equally.  The  Al- 

Donovan  is  director  of  leas¬ 
ing  planning  services  for  IDC 
Financial  Services  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


Tax  reform  and  strong 
competition  have  thrown 
new  complications  into  the 
lease-or-purchase  decision. 


ternate  Minimum  Tax  (AMT)  pro¬ 
visions  also  created  new  com¬ 
plexities  for  the  owners  of  depre¬ 
ciable  assets. 

The  AMT  requires  a  company 
to  calculate  its  tax  using  an  alter¬ 
nate  method  in  addition  to  the 
regular  method.  If  the  tax  so  cal¬ 
culated  is  greater  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  tax  computation,  then  the  tax¬ 
payer  must  pay  the  higher  AMT. 
To  calculate  the  AMT,  the  taxpay¬ 
er  must  add  so-called  “prefer¬ 
ence  items”  to  its  adjusted  gross 
income.  Examples  of  preference 


items  are  certain  aspects  of  accel¬ 
erated  depreciation;  capital 
gains;  tax-exempt  interest;  and 
one-half  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  income  reported  to  share¬ 
holders  (called  pretax  book  in¬ 
come)  and  income  shown  on  the 
company’s  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  statement. 

The  AMT  is  then  calculated  at 
20%  of  the  revised  adjusted  gross 
income.  The  AMT  would  be  paid  if 
it  exceeded  the  regular  tax  com¬ 
putation  calculated  at  the  stan¬ 
dard  corporate  rate  of  34%. 


When  writing  off  capital 
equipment  for  tax  purposes,  most 
companies  use  accelerated  de¬ 
preciation,  which  increases  de¬ 
ductions  in  the  earlier  years  of  an 
asset’s  life  and  minimizes  taxable 
income.  For  reporting  book  in¬ 
come  to  shareholders,  most  com¬ 
panies  use  straight  line  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

The  use  of  accelerated  depre¬ 
ciation  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  book  depreciation  and  tax 
depreciation  are  two  factors  that 
commonly  cause  a  company  to  be 
subject  to  the  AMT. 

If  the  company  subject  to  the 
AMT  is  a  lessor,  it  will  be  forced 
either  to  seek  a  higher  rate  for 
leases  or  accept  lower  profits  to 
compensate  for  the  increased 
tax.  If  the  company  subject  to  the 
AMT  is  a  lessee,  leasing  reduces 
the  impact  of  the  AMT  because 
rent  payments,  in  contrast  to  ac¬ 
celerated  depreciation,  are  not 
preference  items. 

The  expected  result  of  the  TRA 
was  that  leasing  would  be  more 
expensive  for  users.  However,  the 
increase  in  lease  rates  to  reflect 
the  tax  change  has  not  occurred. 
The  common  complaint  from  the 
lessor  community  is  that  profits 
are  not  what  they  should  be  be¬ 
cause  some  companies  are  more 
interested  in  market  share.  Thus, 
strong  competition  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  such  as  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  PBX  arena,  appears  to 
be  the  reason  for  the  attractive 
(from  the  user’s  point  of  view) 
current  rates. 

The  competition  in  the  market 
has  made  leasing  attractive  for 
users  because  they  have  so  many 
(continued  on  page  43) 
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Action  Center 


CALL  ACCOUNTING 


CHANNEL  EXTENDERS 


CALL  ACCOUNTING 
WITH  PC-lel! 
YOU  CAN  GO  FROM 

*19900  SIMPLE  TO 

SOPHISTICATED 


LOW  COST  CALL  ACCOUNTING 


■  Standard  and  user  designed  reports  ■  Pricing  for  AT&T,  MCI,  SPRINT,  WATS,  etc.  ■  Single  and 
multiple  site  applications  ■  Non-dedicated  PC  -  no  storage  buffers  or  boards  ■  Unlimited  exten¬ 
sions  ■  Operator  unattended  reporting  ■  Extension  telephone  directory  by  dept.,  div.,  etc. 

■  Watchdog  reporting  of  1-900  calls. 

■  700  current  installations 

Turn  your  PC  into  a  Call  Watcher 

For  information  call  I-800-54I-I2I7  (TOLL  FREE) 
or  call  1-503-646-5321 
TRANSACTION  RECORDING  SYSTEMS 

1 3865  NW  Cornell  Road,  Portland,  OR  97229  HHH 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


The  MBX®  SERIES  of  Channel  Extenders 


MODEL  FAMILY  DATA  TRANSFER  RATES  RANGE 

Fiber  Optic  1 .25  MB/sec.  DC  Interlock  to  1 1  km 

3.0  MB/sec.  Data  Streaming  to  5  km 

T-1  100  KBytes/sec.  to  120  miles 

V.35  Selectable:  2.7  to  550  KB/sec.  to  80  miles 


*  ON-SITE  BACKUP  SYSTEM  *  NO  HOST  SOFTWARE 

*  PATENTED  PURE  HARDWARE  DESIGN  *  DEVICE  INDEPENDENT 

*  COMPLETELY  TRANSPARENT  *  PLUG  &  PLAY  DESIGN 

For  more  information  call  (612)  481-0921 

MEGABIT  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  *  90  West  County  Road  C  *  St.  Paul,  MN  55117 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


CALL  PROCESSING 


HANDS  ON  EDUCATION 


The  DYTEL®  Automated  Attendant  Exchange®  gives  you  patented  features 
and  cost  saving  benefits  including: 

...All  calls  answered  immediately 

...Automatic  supervision  whether  called  parties  are  busy  or  not 
there 

...Maximum  efficiency  from  PBXs  and  other  communication 
systems  such  as  ACD,  Voice  Mail  and  Audio  Response 
...Small  price/fast  payback 

DYTEL  Corporation 

50  E.  Commerce  Drive,  Schaumburg,  IL  60173 
1-800-223-2727  Extension  5400 
1-312-519-9850  Extension  5400  (In  Illinois) 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


KAZCOM  Inc.,  the  originator  and  creator  of 
successful  “Hands-On”  seminars  presents  . . . 

PERSONALIZED 

“HANDS-ON”  TRAINING 


■  INTERACTIVE  SNA 
M  INTERACTIVE  NETWORK 
TROUBLESHOOTING 

Training  software  to  be  used  with  YOUR  personal  computer 

Benefits:  1.  Learn  when  you  want  to  learn 

2.  Dedicate  as  much  time  as  you  want 

3.  Use  it  over  and  over  again 

4.  Interactive  for  a  more  valuable  educational  experience 

1-800-444-0543  or  312-823-8386 


Brochure  and  demo  disk  available 

KAZCOM,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  55 


NetworkWorld’s 
ActionCenter  Reader  Service 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


(Expires  Jan  31/89) 

Name 

1 

Title  inn  m  in  .1  a  r  -n 

Company 

IV  II  \d_  IO  m  ID  ID  If 

Phone  (  ) 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

Street 

26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 

City 

34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 

State  Zip 

42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 

NW  1 1/7 

50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 
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Action  Center  g_ 


MAINFRAME  CONTROLLERS 


PATCH/SWITCH 


BUS-TECH,  INC. 

IBM  MAINFRAME  TO  ETHERNET  CONTROLLER 

*  Single  Board  Design 

*  Runs  with  IBM  TCP/IP  for  VM  (5798  FAL) 

*  CETI  Protocol  Supported 

*  High  Performance 

*  Low  Cost 

*  Attractive  alternative  to  an  8232  Ethernet  connection 

OTHER  BTI  PRODUCTS 

BIT  offers  additional  Direct  Channel  Attachments 

*  Q-Bus  channel  adapter 

*  Printer  controller 

*  Other  bus  structure  attachments 

Please  call  us  at  617-272-8200  for  a  discussion  of  your 
CONNECTIVITY  requirements 

BUS-TECH,  INC 

131  Middlesex  Turnpike 
Burlington,  MA  01803 

THE  BUS  SPECIALISTS— CONNECTING  TODAY  TO  TOMORROW 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


MODEMS 


1  -800-288-DATA 
The  Modem  Exchange 

Serving  the  data  processing  industry  for  26  years. 


TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Call  Ruth  Ann  Brown  toll-free  at  1  -800-288  DATA  (3282). 


SAVINGS. 

MAINTENANCE. 


SERVICE. 

WE  DELIVER. 


SPECIALS 

TIMEPLEX  USED  SPECIALS 

Paradyne  Challenger 

$995. 

EO400 

$695 

Paradyne  MPX  4800 

475. 

1 2  ports 

1695. 

Paradyne  T-96 

625. 

1 6  ports 

1995 

Paradyne  MP  14.4 

UDS  801  ACU 

695. 

20  ports 

2295 

150. 

24  ports 

2595 

Buy.  Sell.  Lease.  New.  Used. 
UDS 

msmmii 

PARADYNE 

VISA 

S23HHI 

IBM 

CONCORD 

TIMEPLEX 

ARK 

TELLABS 

PENRIL 

AVATAR 

MICROCOM 

90  day  warranty  on  used  equipment,  extended  warranty  available. 

The  Modem  Exchange,  2330  Kemper  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  37 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE 

YOUR 

DIAL  IN’S 

With  Our  NETWORK  WINDOWS  (tm) 

USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTING 

AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OUT  OF  RING  NO  ANSWERS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  INFO  AND  DEMO  DISK 


1  Forstmann  Ct. 
Clifton.  NJ  0701  1 
(201 ) 772-  6997 


Made  m  the  USA 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  46 


Datrfcutors  Welcome 


Rely  on  the  Patch 
with  Fallback  Securi 


The  Mark  11+  Digital  Patch/Switch  for  fall¬ 
back  switching  provides  economy  without 
compromising  reliability.  The  compact  de¬ 
sign  is  packed  full  of  features  such  as  modu¬ 
lar  design,  easy  viewing  of  alarm  and  switch  status,  7  EIA  lead  signals  on  ev¬ 
ery  cTiannel,  and  a  high  density  chassis  with  lifetime  guaranteed  jacks.  Rear 
panel  connectors  allow  you  to  change  cards  quickly  without  recabling.  Call  or 
write  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Mark  11+  Series! 

*  Touch  Sensitive  Controls 

*  7  LED  Monitoring/Optional  Alarms 

*  Supports  Popular  Interfaces  RS-232C,  V.35  or  RS-422 

*  Lifetime  Jack  Replacement  Guarantee 


h  Communications 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 
(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 


SUBRATE  MULTIPLEXER 


Tap  into  AT&T’s  Subrate  Services 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 
(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 


X.25  PACKET  SWITCH 


Switch  into  High-Performance  X.25 


The  DYNAPAC®  CPX  20  is  the  first  of  a  new 
line  of  high  performance  X.25  packet  switch¬ 
es.  This  switch  puts  in  a  stunning  perfor¬ 
mance  of  1 000  packets  per  second  (1 000  in 
and  1 000  out  =  1 000  pps)  with  a  single  interflame  flag.  This  is  equivalent  to  all 
20  trunks  running  at  64K  bps,  meaning  the  CPX  20  will  not  restrict  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  your  network  or  computer  equipment.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  con¬ 
centrating  switch  or  increased  throughput  in  your  data  network,  call  Dynatech 
today! 

*  High-speed  data  throughput-1  OOOpps 

4  Lowest  price  per  trunk  of  any  switch  in  its  class 

*  Easy  to  configure  and  manage 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 
(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 
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With  the  3500  SDM  subrate  data  multiplex¬ 
er,  you  can  now  access  directly  the  subrate 
services  from  AT&T,  allowing  you  to  have 
the  economy  of  a  multiplexer  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  tariff  services  that  provide  end-to-end  network  control, 
single-ended  multiplexing,  and  diagnostics.  The  3500  SDM  has  the  features 
you  need  to  create  or  expand  on  an  existing  T-1  system.  It  can  multiplex  5, 
10,  or  20  channels  into  a  single  64K  bps  (DS-0)  of  a  T-1  line  or  a  56K  bps-SC 
DDS  line.  Call  or  write  for  more  technical  information. 

*  Customer  Premise  Use 

*  Analog  or  Digital  Tailcircuiting 

*  Flexible  Bandwidth  Allocation 

*  Certified  by  AT&T 


Action  Center 


NETWORK  OPTIMIZATION 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

Pacatattar s  In  Laatt-Cott  Communication  Natwork  Datlgn  and  Capacity  Manning 

STAR*PAK  X.25  NETWORK  DESIGNER 


THE  NEWEST  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAR  FAMILY 
OF  INTEGRATED  DESIGN  TOOLS! 


INPUT: 

“WHAT  IF”?  UTILITIES: 

SWITCH  LOCATION  NPA/XXX 

ADD  LINKS 

TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  NODE  PAIRS 

DELETE  LINKS 

DESIGN  PARAMETERS 

MODIFY  BANDWIDTH 

MAXIMUM  ACCEPTABLE  DELAY 

MODIFY  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 

DESIGN  CONSTRAINTS 

PRICE  W/AT&T,  MCI,  SPRINT,  BELL... 

OUTPUT: 

NETWORK  LINK  TOPOLOGY  &  MAP 
PERFORMANCE  MODELS 
CHANNEL  CAPACITIES/BANDWIDTH 
DETERMINISTIC  &  ADAPTIVE  ROUTING  TABLES 
SWITCHING  EQUIPMENT  SELECTION 
TELCO  &  EQUIPMENT  COSTS 
RELIABILITY  PROBABILITIES 
CUT  SET  MEMBERS  &  SOLUTIONS 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

*  330  MAIN  STREET  *  LAFAYETTE,  IN  47901 
(800)  NET-1 -NSI  VISA/MC 

$7,995  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  $7,995 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  56 


T 1  MULTIPLEXER 


MaxITI  Multiplexer: 


Expand  your  voice  and  data  transmission  capacity 
without  investing  in  a  private  T1  network. 

•  Accunet®,  DDS®,  Megacom®  compatible 

•  Complies  with  all  Bellcore  and  AT&T  standards 

•  D4  and  ESF  framing  formats 

•  Multiple  clock  sources 

•  Built-in  CSU/DSU,  and  212A  modem 

•  Microfloppy  disk  drives  permit  easy  configuration 
changes  and  software  upgrades 

•  Fully  redundant 

•  Private  or  mixed  public/private  applications 

•  Continuous  self-testing  diagnostics 


Call  today  for  more  info: 

1-800-426-3926 

(In  Washington  State:  206-827-9626) 


Teltone  Corporation,  10801-120th  Avenue  NE,  Kirkland,  WA  98033 

'  Registered  trademarks  ol  AT&T. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  57 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

Pacatattara  In  Laaal-Coat  Communication  Network  Datlgn  and  Capacity  Planning 


PC  BASED  SOFTWARE 
NETWORK  PERFORMANCE 
MODELING  &  PRICING 

IN  JUST  SECONDS,  YOU  CAN  NOW: 

*  MODEL  EXACT  RESPONSE  TIMES,  QUEUING,  AND  UTILIZATIONS 

*  ANALYZE  CHANGES  IN  BIT  RATE,  DELAYS,  PROTOCOL,  &  TRAFFIC 

*  AUTO  ROUTE  &  PRICE  CIRCUITS,  MULTIPOINT  &  POINT  TO  POINT 

*  COMPARE  VARIOUS  TELCO  INSTALLATION  &  RECURRING  COSTS 

THE  SOONER  YOU  ORDER,  THE  SOONER  YOU  CAN: 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  MANUALLY  CONFIGURING  YOUR  NETWORK 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  LONG  HOURS  OF  CALCULATIONS 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  LESS  THAN  OPTIMAL  CIRCUITS 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  CALLING  TELCOS  FOR  ESTIMATES 

QUICK*PRICE/QUICK*MODEL 

ONLY  $495.00 

NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC.  *  330  MAIN  STREET  *  LAFAYETTE,  IN  47901 

(800)  NET-1 -NSI  VISA/MC 

30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


_ MULTI-USER _ 

Perfect  Multi-User  Solution 

for  your  XT  AT  COMPAQ  386  compatible  PC 


Run  Multiple  DOS  Programs  at  the  same  time 

You  can  spend  a  fortune  and  add  the  complexity  of  a  LAN  to  your  system  or  you  can... 

...Keep  It  Simple,  just  plug-in  PC  SHARE. 

Over  the  years  ZAKI  Corporation  has  created  tens  of  thousands  of  MULTI-USER  SYSTEMS  under 
DOS  giving  groups  of  users  all  the  advantages  of  Shared  Resources. 

*  Every  user  can  work  simultaneously  under  DOS,  either  on  the  same  or  completely  different  programs. 

*  You  can  run  off-the-shelf  popular  single-user  or  multi-user  DOS  based  software. 

*  Share  programs,  files,  data,  printers,  tape  back-up,  and  other  items  you  have  already  invested  in. 

*  Get  the  convenience  of  Rle  Security,  Print  Spooling,  &  Electronic  Mail. 

*  Easy  to  install,  simple  to  use  and  no  need  for  on-going  support. 

PC  SHARE 

Our  Dynamic  Time  Sharing  Technology  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  add  a  sec¬ 
ond  workstation  to  your  existing  system  and  take  advantage  of  its  dormant  com¬ 
puting  power.  Available  in  monographic,  colorgraphic  and  EGA  versions.  A  386 
with  PC  SHARE  is  like  having  Two  386  Systems  for  the  price  of  One! 

PC  SHARE^ ™ 

Using  state-of-the-art  multi-processor,  multi-tasking  technology,  it  adds  an  autono¬ 
mous  workstation.  Each  user  gets  his  own  10MHz  V20  processor,  up  to  704K 
memory,  serial  &  parallel  ports,  color  or  Hercules  compatible  graphics  video,  and 
IBM  compatible  keyboard. 

PC  SHARER™  286 

Designed  to  meet  the  processing  speed  required  by  even  the  most  demanding 
software,  it  adds  a  workstation  giving  each  user  his  own  286  processor,  up  to 
640K  memory,  Serial  &  parallel  ports,  EGA  or  Hercules  compatible  graphics  video, 
and  IBM  compatible  keyboard. 

Call  for  more  information  (508)  480-0201 

*  Complete  monographic  workstation  including  logic  board  (OK),  monitor,  keyboard,  50’  cable 

&  software. 

PC  SHARE  plus  &  PC  SHARE  plus  286  prices  are  based  on  2  unit  purchase. 

zgfd  ypcsHARE* 

ZAKI  Corporation,  Maple  Technology  Park,  420  Maple  St.,  Marlboro,  MA  01752 

FAX  (508)  481-0595 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 


$395* 

$675* 

$899* 


MODEM 


MODEM  WAREHOUSE 

1  -800-548-9555  .  . 

CODEX 

Used  and  Overstocked 
Equipment 

NEW  Codex  2382s 

2  ch.  19.2  modem . $5,075 

USED 

Codex  2660 . $4,000 

Codex  CS9600  . $495 

NEW  Codex  6003a 

4  channel  mux . $650 

4ch.  mux  w/ 9600  modem  $1,100 

LEASE:  Codex  CS  9600 

Month-to-month . $35/mo. 

3  year . $25/mo. 

(Pricing  valid  lor  any  quantity.) 

In  Oklahoma  call  548  9555 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  42 


Advertise 
In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month 
(4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 
1989  Prices 
2”x4” 

$1150  per  month 

4  13/16”x  4” 

$1350  per  month 

4  13/16”x  8” 

$2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
800-343-6474 
In  MA  508-820-2543 

Pacific  &  Mountain 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 
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FAX  COMM  | 

|  TRAINING  | 

COMPUTERS  | 

|  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

FAXCOM  1000  * 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


DATA  & 
TELECOM 
COURSES 

Transform  your  PC  into  a 
personal  instructor  with 


lELEtUtOr 


COMPUTER  BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

CALL  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

(603) 433-2242 

800-542-2242 


DEC 

IBM 

BUY/SELL 

VAXs 

MICROVAX  II,  III  SYSTEMS 
PERIPHERALS 
IBM  XT,  AT 
ALL  MICROS 
IN  STOCK  NEW  IBM  339s 
LINK  PROCESSOR 
603  E.  Town  St. 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
Phone:  614-464-1638 
FAX:  614-239-8386 


NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Management  Updates,  Data  Comm  Buyer’s  Guides,  Telecom  Buyer’s  Guides,  PC 
Buyer’s  Guides  ana  Industry  Focuses  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1988. 
Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  networking  and  communications  industry 
and  give  our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the  topics 
the  features  will  cover: 

Management  Updates: 

Network  and  Communications  managers  gain  the  edge  they  need  --  and  advertisers  gain  a  recep¬ 
tive  audience  -  from  in-depth  discussions  of  key  issues  in  Network  World’s  Management  Updates. 
The  focused  editorial  in  these  sections  provides  managers  with  invaluable  assistance  in  planning 
and  optimizing  their  networks. 

*  November  7  -  Purchasing  Alternatives 

*  November  14  -  Data  Comm  Management  Update:  Open  Systems  Networking 

*  November  21  -  Telecom  Management  Update:  Wiring  and  Cabling  Alternatives 

Buyer’s  Guides: 

Products  and  services  are  front  and  center  in  these  Buyer’s  Guides,  providing  Network  World  read¬ 
ers  -  your  customers  -  with  the  important  information  they  need.  Here’s  where  they  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  helps  them  make  the  most  informed  buying  decisions  for  a  variety  of  products  and 
services. 

Data  Comm  Buyer’s  Guides: 

*  December  5  -  Electronic  Mail  Systems 

Industry  Focuses: 

This  year  Network  World  introduces  a  new  feature  that  takes  a  close  look  at  vertical  markets  with 
special  networking  needs.  The  Industry  Focus  sections  are  mailed  directly  to  top  decision  makers 
in  financial,  retail/point-of-sale,  government,  travel,  manufacturing,  education  and  insurance  indus¬ 
tries,  giving  you  added  reach  into  these  important  market  segments. 

*  November  28  -  Insurance 

Editorial  Show  Coverage: 

Bonus  Show  Distribution  -  Your  advertisement  reaches  thousands  of  show  attendees  at  no  extra 
cost,  when  Network  World  distributes  bonus  copies  at  the  industry’s  major  trade  shows.  It’s  a 
great  way  to  expand  your  marketing  opportunities  -  and  make  your  advertising  dollars  go  even 
further. 

*  November  7  -  Comdex  Fall  Preview  Issue 

*  November  14  -  Comdex  Fall  Show  Issue  (Bonus  Show  Distribution) 

*  November  21  -  Comdex  Fall  WTap-up  Issue 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  1 2  days  prior  to  each  issue 
date.  The  November  21  st  Issue  will  be  closing  November  9th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset 
or  camera-ready  material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and  will 
also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  PO  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Susan  Egan,  18004  Sky  Paifc  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714 

Or  call  for  more  information  at: 

1-800-343-6474,  In  MA:  (508)  820-2543  Pacific  &  Mountain:  (714)  250-3006 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

DIVISION 


r/v ?nwrm 

'COMPUTE#  COPPOPAT/OH 


4025  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75237 


THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 


SECONDARY  MARKET  VENDOR 
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TELEPHONES  •  UPGRADES  •  PBX’S 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 

FOUNDING  MEMBER  OF:  NND 

800-527-6438 □ 


K-PLAI)  TEL,  IAC. 

AUTHORIZED  NATIONAL  PARTS  DIST. 

NEC  AMERICA,  INC. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  SALES  DIVISION 

•  SALES  •  PURCHASING 

•  REPAIRS  •  PARTS 

•DOCUMENTATION 


K 

E 

Y 

NEC 

p 

B 


2400 
NEAX  12 
NEAX  22 
ELECTRA  16/48 
ELECTRA  616 
ELECTRA  100 
ELECTRA  28 
PATRICIAN  411 
PATRICIAN 
COMMUNICATOR 


—Price  Quotes— Technical  Assistance 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  CALL  US: 

(516)242-0111 

3G  SAXWOOD  ST.,  DEER  PARK,  NY  11729 

FAX  #  516-242-0162 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading  Your  Equipment? 

Sell  your  present  system  through  an  ad  in  Network  World. 

Wite  Or  Phone:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  RoaO, 

Post  Office  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171; 
1-800-343-6474  (in  MA  508-820-2543)  x755 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  1 8004  Sky  Park  Circle, 

92714;  714-250-C 


Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


NETWORK 

PROFESSIONALS 

UCLA  is  creating  a  network  services  group 
to  develop,  implement  and  provide  on-going 
support  for  a  campus-wide  fiber  optic 
backbone  network.  The  network  will 
support  the  research,  instruction  and 
administrative  activities  of  over  50,000 
faculty,  staff  and  students.  The  network  will 
eventually  support  over  12,000  workstations, 
numerous  hosts,  and  connect  100  buildings 
over  500  acres.  The  environment  will 
include  token-ring  and  ethernet  technologies 
using  TCP/IP  protocols  and  SNA,  and 
connections  to  major  national  and  regional 
networks.  Positions  exist  for  a  Network 
Manager  and  Network  Systems 
Programmers. 

Manager  of  Network 
Services 

Provide  technical  direction  and  manage  the 
network  planning,  design,  implementation 
and  support  activities  of  a  systems  program¬ 
ming  and  network  control  center  staff. 
Position  requires  knowledge  of  latest 
network  technologies  as  well  as 
demonstrated  managerial  skills.  (Job 
#R-3490). 

Network  Systems 
Programmers 

Design,  develop,  implement  and  support 
network  software  and  hardware.  Positions 
require  detailed  working  knowledge  and 
skills  in  latest  network  technologies.  (Job  #’s 
R-3530,  R-3531). 

UCLA  offers  a  professional  and  flexible 
environment,  competitive  salary  with  three 
weeks  vacation  as  well  as  excellent  benefits 
and  opportunities  for  continuing  education 
and  professional  growth.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  To  apply,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history,  with  cover  letter  indicating 
qualifications  and  Job  Number,  to: 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Office  of  Academic  Computing,  Attn: 
Mary  Wichser,  5328  Math  Sciences 
Addition,  405  Hilgard  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90024-1557.  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


UCLA 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

Physical  Plant  Department 
Manager  Physical  Plant  Information  Systems 

This  is  a  newly  created  position  which  will  manage,  coordinate,  evaluate, 
plan,  recommend  and  implement  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Physical  Plant  Department's  computer  hardware,  software  and  network¬ 
ing  information  systems.  Duties  will  involve  coordinating  department  and 
University  objectives  and  goals,  serving  as  department  resource  for  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  planning  and  coordinating  systems,  serving  as  liaison 
with  other  departments,  providing  technical  leadership  and  advice,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  fiscal  management  of  the  department's  systems,  establishing 
and  providi,  ig  guidance  on  documentation  of  systems  and  monitoring  de¬ 
partment  data  bases. 

Qualifications:  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  computer  science  or  a  related  field 
or  the  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience  providing  a 
comparable  level  of  knowledge  is  required.  A  Masters  degree  is  desirable 
Knowledge  and  experience  in  the  following  technologies  is  desirable; 
networking  systems  communications,  computer  and  peripheral  hardware, 
and  data  base  management.  Knowledge  of  programming  is  desirable. 

SALARY  RANGE;  $37,500  -  $46,500 
Forward  letter  of  application  with  resume  to: 

Garry  G.  Bleckwenn 

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Plant  for  Administrative  Services 
103  Vl»st  Burlington  Street 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242 

The  screening  process  will  begin  November  1988. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ICM/A  IS  AN 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


NETWORK 
DESIGN  ENGINEERS 


We’re  Telenet,  a  US  Sprint  company,  and  we  are  the  largest  public  data 
network  in  the  world.  The  systems  we  design  allow  our  customers  to  distribute 
and  process  information  faster  and  better  than  ever  before,  all  around  the 
globe. 

We  have  design  positions  available  right  now  at  our  Reston  VA  facility, 
and  you  may  have  just  the  background  and  skills  we  need. 

Senior  Network  Designer 

In  this  position  your  efforts  will  center  on  topological  design  and  optimi¬ 
zation  of  telecommunications  networks,  including  routing  methodologies,  ca¬ 
pacity  planning,  and  traffic  analysis  for  packet-switched,  circuit-switched,  and 
nybrid  networks.  You  must  have  an  advanced  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
Operations  Research,  or  Computer  Science  and  5-7  years’  relevant  industry 
experience. 

Network  Design  Tool  Support  Engineer 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  complete  responsibility  for  the  support 
and  enhancement  activity  to  the  industry-unique  Telenet  Network  Design  Tool, 
including  technical  expertise  in  the  Tool,  hardware  and  software  upgrades. 
Database  and  Graphics  interface  upgrades,  and  customer  support.  You  must 
have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Information  Systems  or  Computer  Science  (MS 
desirable),  along  with  at  least  5  years'  Network  Design  Tool  development  and 
support,  C,  ORACLE,  and  graphics  programming  knowledge. 

Telenet  offers  competitive  salary,  benefits,  and  relocation  packages, 
along  with  great  opportunities  for  career  growth.  Send  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Telenet  Communications  Corporation,  Attn:  Ed  Daniels,  Dept 
NW1107, 12490  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston  VA  22096.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F/H/V.  Principals  only. 


Telenet 

A  L  S  Sprint  t  'omparn 


PANORAMIC  INSIGHTS 
(714)  886-0422 


W«  plac»:  DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS  and  EXECUTIVES. 

Tb*  bait  Urn*  to  find  ftat  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY  la  whan  you  probably 
aran't  lookingl 

LET  US  BE  YOUR  EYES,  SCANNING 
THE  HORIZON  WHILE  YOU  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  DO  WHAT  YOU  DO  BEST. 

anA  (2on.fiAzni.ial 

Call  or  aand  raauma  today  to: 
Grag  Wadig.  Panoramic  Insights.  P.O. 
Box  3802.  San  Bamardino,  CA  92413 


A  SEARCH  FIRM  OF  DISTINCTION 
SERVING  THE  WEST  COAST 


Are  you  looking  for.. 

Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Engineers? 
Network  Managers? 
Communications  Networks  Specialists? 
Factory  Communications  Managers? 
Systems  Analysts? 
Telecommunications  Analysts? 
Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 
Systems  Engineering  Managers? 
Directors  of  Information  Services? 
Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 
Telecommunications  Software  Programmers? 
Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior 

Datacommunications  Specialists? 
Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 
Manager  Voice  Communications? 

Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 
Project  Leaders? 


Advertise 
in  the 

COMPUTER 
CAREERS 
Section 
and  you’ll  get 
the  responses 
your  looking 
for 


It’s 

the  efficient  way 
to  recruit 

qualified  computer 
professionals. 


Now  you  can  target  your  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  qualified  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  you  want  to  reach  -  where  you 
want  to  reach  them.  All  you  need  is  the 
new  IDG  Communications  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network.  Here’s  how  it  can  work  for 
you: 

You  chbose  the  newspapers.  Depending 
on  who  you’re  looking  for,  you  can  select 
the  combination  of  eight  newspapers  that 
best  suits  your  needs  -  Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  Network  World,  Digital  News, 
Federal  Computer  Week,  and  Computer 
Currents/Northern  California,  Southern 
California,  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Editions. 


You  choose  the  region.  If  you  wish  to  re¬ 
cruit  within  a  specific  area,  you  can  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  regional  editions  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  you  choose  -  East,  West,  or  Midwest. 
Of  course,  national  buys  of  individual 
newspapers  or  various  combinations  are 
also  available  when  you  need  to  extend 
your  reach. 

You  don’t  pay  for  readers  you  don’t 
want.  Gone  are  the  days  when  you  have 
to  worry  about  paying  for  waste  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Computer  Careers  Network  puts 
you  in  touch  with  qualified  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  -  and  only  those  qualified  com¬ 
puter  professionals  you  need  to  reach. 

To  put  the  new  Computer  Careers  Net¬ 
work  to  work  for  you  -  regionally  or  nation¬ 
ally  -  call  the  sales  office  nearest  you.  Or 
contact  John  Corrigan,  Recruitment  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  at  508-879-0700.  And  if 
you  huriy,  you  can  still  get  in  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  low  introductory  offer. 


Group  Datacommunications  Sales  Managers? 


Network  World  delivers  your  recruitment  message  to 
70,000+  networking  communications  professionals  every 
week.  And  these  are  the  readers  who  voted  Network  World 
“The  most  helpful  publication”  in  the  TCA  September  1988 

Members  Survey. 

To  get  your  recruitment  message  in  Network  World, 
call  John  Corrigan,  at  800-343-6474 
(508-879-0700  in  MA) 


BOSTON:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  MA  01701-9171,  (508)  879-0700; 
NEW  YORK:  Paramus  Plaza  I,  140  Route  17 
North,  Paramus,  NJ  07652,  (201)  967-1350; 
WASHINGTON:  3022  Javier  Road,  Suite  210, 
Fairfax,  VA  22031,  (703)  573-4115  CHICAGO: 
10400  Wfest  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont, 
IL  60018,  (312)  827-4433;  LOS  ANGELES: 
18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  (714)  250-0164;  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  (714)  250-0164 
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TO  LEASE  ORNanTHEASE,  THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION  .  .  . 


( continued  from  page  37) 
options  to  choose  from.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  user  company  has  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  buy  or  lease 
based  on  its  financial  situation.  It 
is  imperative  for  communica¬ 
tions  managers  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  subject 
and  consider  leasing  when  in  the 
market  for  new  or  used  equip¬ 
ment. 

Leasing  pros  and  cons 

The  benefits  of  leasing  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  as  with 
any  other  high-tech  equipment, 
include  the  fact  that  the  risk  of 
obsolescence  and  the  risk  of  loss 
of  market  value  remain  with  the 
lessor;  no  initial  capital  outlay  is 
required;  leases  of  up  to  five 
years  can  be  structured  as  operat¬ 
ing  leases  and  thus  need  not  be 
“capitalized”  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation;  and  lease  payments 
can  be  matched  to  projected  in¬ 
come.  Most  important,  given  to¬ 
day’s  environment  of  highly  com¬ 
petitive  lease  rates,  a  well- 
planned  and  well-negotiated 
lease  can  be  the  least  costly  op¬ 
tion  for  users  seeking  a  PBX 
product. 

The  negative  aspects  of  leas¬ 
ing  are  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 
product  can  be  high,  especially  if 
the  lease  term  is  not  well- 
planned;  the  benefits  of  owner¬ 
ship  accrue  to  the  lessor,  not  the 
lessee;  and  administrative  costs 
in  the  form  of  revised  documen¬ 
tation  and  lease  costs  on  full 
payout  midterm  upgrades  can  be 
high,  especially  with  a  communi¬ 
cations  system  that  requires  fre¬ 
quent  additions. 

Users  that  want  to  expand  or 
upgrade  a  leased  system  must  en¬ 
ter  into  a  new  lease  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  lessor,  but  they  enter  those 
negotiations  with  no  bargaining 
power.  They  must  either  accept 
the  lease  on  the  lessor’s  terms  or 
buy  the  additional  equipment 
outright.  Of  course,  the  new 
equipment,  once  purchased,  will 
be  useless  once  the  term  of  the 
lease  expires.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  many  changes  to  the  equip¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  better  for  the  user 
to  simply  buy  it.  The  user  must 
also  consider  the  administrative 
costs  of  entering  into  a  new  lease, 
such  as  the  cost  of  processing  le¬ 
gal  papers. 

In  the  purchase  or  lease  analy¬ 
sis,  the  key  variable  is  the  residu¬ 
al  value  of  the  equipment  at  the 
end  of  the  lease.  The  residual  val¬ 
ue  is  affected  by  anticipated  new 
product  introductions;  the  rela¬ 
tive  improvement  of  the  new 
product  over  the  existing  prod¬ 
uct;  vendor  support  for  its  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  used  market;  and  the 
value  of  competitive  products. 

Other  significant  elements 
that  affect  the  decision  include 
the  company’s  financial  strategy, 
its  long-range  business  plan  and 
its  long-range  communications 
plan. 

An  ideal  lease  for  a  communi¬ 
cations  manager  would  be  one  in 
which  the  term  of  the  lease  would 
be  the  same  as  the  term  for  the  of¬ 
fice  space  rented  by  the  company, 
especially  if  the  company  does 


not  expect  to  extend  its  term  of 
rental.  In  this  theoretically  ideal 
lease,  there  would  be  few  or  no 
additions  or  upgrades.  At  the  oth¬ 
er  extreme,  a  lease  for  a  term  that 
had  no  relationship  to  the  actual 
time  the  equipment  was  needed 
or  to  the  expected  introduction  of 
new  technology,  coupled  with 
frequent  additions  or  replace¬ 
ments  of  equipment,  would  result 
in  a  very  expensive  situation  de¬ 
spite  an  attractive  initial  lease 
rate. 

The  key  to  successful  leasing 
is  proper  planning  and  negotia¬ 


tion  in  advance  for  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  direction.  The  deci¬ 
sion  to  lease  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  selected  must  be  made 
after  an  analysis  of  technical,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  require¬ 
ments.  All  too  often,  users  base 
their  decisions  on  only  one  of 
these  important  criteria. 

One  significant  benefit  of  leas¬ 
ing,  outlined  earlier,  is  that  the 
risk  of  technological  obsoles¬ 
cence  remains  with  the  lessor/ 
owner.  Recently,  there  have  been 
few  technological  advancements 
in  PBX  products  as  vendors  have 
reduced  investments  in  new 
product  innovations  because  of 
heavy  discounting  to  gain  market 
share.  However,  this  strategy  has 
not  produced  the  desired  gains  in 
market  share.  Eventually,  these 
manufacturers  will  turn  to  new 
technology  and  innovation.  The 
subsequent  advancements  will 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  resid¬ 
ual  values  of  existing  equipment. 

New  voice  and  data  applica¬ 
tions  will  drive  the  market.  The 
merging  and  modularization  of 
various  communications  devices 
will  occur  between  1991  and 
1995.  If  a  company’s  technology 
plan  calls  for  migration  to  these 
and  other  enhancements,  the 
communications  manager  should 
consider  leasing  for  existing 
equipment. 

The  manager  who  anticipates 
the  need  for  new  technology  or 
more  powerful  systems  should 
consider  a  flexible-term  lease. 
Most  leases,  in  which  the  user 
commits  to  a  specific  term,  such 
as  four  years,  cannot  be  canceled 
and,  once  in  place,  are  expensive 
to  modify. 

The  new  flexible-term  lease  is 
a  modern  variation  of  the  old 
“walk-away”  lease  that  caused  a 
few  leasing  companies  to  go 
bankrupt  in  the  1970s.  The  new 
flexible-term  lease  allows  the 
user  to  walk  away  from  an  old 
lease  on  the  condition  that  the 
user  leases  a  new  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  system  from  the  lessor.  The 
initial  lease  is  usually  competi¬ 


tively  priced  while  the  new  or  re¬ 
newal  lease  may  be  more  expen¬ 
sive.  The  leasing  company  uses 
its  new,  more  expensive  lease 
rates  to  offset  the  risk  of  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  remarket  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  user,  in  turn,  has  the 
benefit  of  flexibility. 

The  flexible-term  lease  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  computer  side  of  the 
business.  For  those  captive  les¬ 
sors  (owned  by  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  parent)  that  offer  it,  the  flexi¬ 
ble-term  lease  has  the  added 
benefit  of  locking  in  a  customer 
to  the  parent  manufacturer’s  line 


of  equipment.  The  independent 
lessor  hopes  the  added  risk  is  off¬ 
set  by  the  potential  increase  in 
market  share  and  the  almost 
automatic  renewal  of  business. 

What  to  look  for 

Leasing  companies  range 
from  large  captive  ones  to  small 
brokers  that  arrange  leases  by 
brokering  the  equity  and  debt 
components  of  a  lease.  Each  type 
has  its  advantages. 

Large  captive  lessors  may  be 
easier  for  users  to  deal  with  when 
trading  up  to  a  replacement  sys¬ 
tem  or  making  mid-lease  addi¬ 
tions  and  changes.  However,  in 
most  cases,  the  captive  lessor  will 
not  deal  in  other  than  its  parent 
manufacturer’s  equipment.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
small  lessors  are  far  more  flexible 
in  structuring  a  lease.  They  can 


spend  the  time  necessary  to  cus- 
tom-develop  a  lease  to  meet  a  us¬ 
er’s  needs.  Once  the  lease  is  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  these  small 
lessors  may  be  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  when  a  user  needs  to 
make  changes  to  the  lease. 

In  the  continuum  are  indepen¬ 
dent  lessors  of  various  sizes  and 
specialties.  Some  are  very  large 
and  provide  a  great  deal  of  flexi¬ 
bility  at  slightly  higher  rates 
while  others  tend  to  specialize  in 
certain  segments  of  the  market. 
In  each  case,  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  must  determine 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  deal 
with  companies  that  provide  for 
those  needs.  At  a  minimum,  the 
user  that  expects  to  establish  a 
long-term  business  relationship 
with  a  lessor  should  check  both 
its  references  and  financial  sta¬ 
bility. 

When  deciding  whether  to 
lease  or  buy,  the  communications 
manager  should  not  only  consid¬ 
er  the  lease  rate  but  also  many 
other  business,  financial  and  le¬ 
gal  aspects  of  the  transaction. 
Changes  in  a  lease  may  be  re¬ 
quired:  The  manager  should  ad¬ 
dress  the  costs  and  availability  of 
adding  or  deleting  equipment, 
terminating  early  or  extending 
the  term,  and  subleasing.  The 
manager  should  also  address  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  lessor  at  the  end  of 
the  lease. 

Although  leases  do  not  state 
fixed  prices  because  of  tax  and  ac¬ 
counting  considerations,  the  les¬ 
sor  and  lessee  should  agree  on 
how  to  establish  the  current  fair 
market  value  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease. 

A  purchase  price  committed  to 
by  the  lessor  that  is  deemed  a 
“bargain  purchase  option”  will 
cause  the  lease  to  be  classified  as 
a  capital  lease  for  accounting  pur¬ 
poses.  If  the  transaction  does  not 
meet  certain  criteria,  the  corpo¬ 


rate  accountants  will  have  to  clas¬ 
sify  it  as  a  capital  lease  and  treat 
the  purchase  on  the  corporate 
books  as  if  it  were  capital  equip¬ 
ment.  Federal  tax  rules  may  also 
treat  this  transaction  as  a  condi¬ 
tional  sales  contract  and  not  a 
lease.  This  would  further  compli¬ 
cate  the  user’s  AMT  situation  and 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
lease. 

Finally,  because  of  a  lease 
structure  called  a  wrap  lease,  a 
user  may  not  be  allowed  a  pur¬ 
chase  option  at  the  end  of  the  us¬ 
er’s  lease.  A  wrap  lease  is  one  in 
which  there  are  two  lessors.  The 
owner  leases  the  equipment  for  a 
long  period  of  time  to  a  lessee 
that,  in  turn,  functions  as  a  lessor 
by  leasing  the  equipment  to  an¬ 
other  user  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  The  first  lessor  actually 
owns  the  equipment;  the  user  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  it  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  lessor. 

In  conclusion,  leasing  is  a  via¬ 
ble  method  of  acquiring  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  and  should 
be  considered  by  most  users.  The 
competitive  atmosphere  has  in¬ 
creased  since  the  TRA;  the  leas¬ 
ing  industry  complains  that  many 
transactions  are,  at  best,  margin¬ 
ally  profitable.  This  fact  makes 
for  a  very  attractive  lease  rate 
from  a  user’s  perspective.  Most  of 
the  profit  made  by  lessors  is  in 
upgrades  and  other  changes  not 
anticipated  by  the  user. 

Communications  managers 
should  make  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complexities  of  leasing. 
Key  areas  in  which  managers  may 
need  to  obtain  outside  expertise 
are  tax  and  accounting  rules,  le¬ 
gal  principles,  technology  trends 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
communications  equipment  at 
various  times  in  the  product’s 
useful  life.  Leasing  can  be  a  use¬ 
ful  tool  in  today’s  complex  and 
competitive  business  environ¬ 
ment.  □ 


“We  like 
the  Codex  2382 
high-speed  modem 
for  its  brains, 
its  brawn  and  its 
underdeveloped  price*” 

See  us  on  page  51 . 


T 

A  he  key  to  successful  leasing  is  proper 
planning  and  negotiation  in  advance  for  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  direction. 
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How  do  you  interconnect  several  LANs? 

Very  carefully.  Unless  you  use  the  ConnectLAN  100  Smart  Brouter. 
Its  the  high  performance,  cost-effective  way  to  connect  two  or  more 
Ethernet®  LANs  into  one  IEEE  802.3  standard  network. 


Here’s  what  makes  ConnectLAN  100  so  smart: 

TRANSPARENT  ALTERNATE  ROUTING.  Gets  your  data  through,  even 
when  one  leg  of  your  network  goes  down. 

PROTOCOL  TRANSPARENCY.  Accommodates  all  your  Ethernet 
protocols. 

DYNAMIC  ACCESS  MANAGEMENT.  Restricts  unauthorized 
user  access. 

TRUE  LOAD  BALANCING.  Optimizes  your 
network  traffic  flow. 

NETWORK  INTELLIGENCE 
Automatically  learns  network  topology. 

Call  or  write  Halley  Systems 
today  for  the  complete  ConnectLAN  100 
story.  And  get  the  smarts  about 
inter-network  travel. 


Connect  your  LANs  the  smart  way: 
with  the  ConnectLAN  100  Smart  Brouter. 


Halley  Systems,  Inc.,  2730  Orchard  Parkway,  San  Jose,  CA  95134  (408)  432-2600 

ConnectLAN  100  is  a  trademark  of  Halley  Systems.  Inc.  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation.  ©1988,  Halley  Systems,  Inc. 
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is  also  an  emerging  market  for  trading  tur¬ 
rets. 

Vendors  of  all  sizes  are  assisting  users 
in  selling  their  used  equipment,  particular¬ 
ly  if  it  facilitates  customer  purchases  of 
new  equipment.  Some  large  communica¬ 
tions  vendors  provide  secondary  sales  pro¬ 
grams  under  which  used  equipment  is  pur¬ 
chased,  reconditioned  and  resold  to 
another  end  user. 

Each  program  is  different,  but  they  gen¬ 
erally  provide  standards  for  purchase,  re¬ 
moval,  reconditioning,  certification,  re¬ 
sale,  installation  and  testing  according  to 
vendor  procedures. 

Secondary  market  programs  are  chang¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  increase  in  used  equipment 
sales.  AT&T’s  program  is  evolving,  says  A1 
Toland,  AT&T  product  pricing  manager, 
“from  a  central  core  organization  to  indi¬ 
vidualized  secondary  market  support 
groups  for  each  product.  Most  AT&T  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available  through  used  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  dealers.”  Users  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  or  selling  used  equipment 
should  contact  their  local  dealer  directly 
for  specific  information. 

Along  with  the  vendor  secondary  sales 
programs,  independent  communications 
dealers  also  purchase  equipment  from  us¬ 
ers.  There  are  hundreds  of  dealers,  and 
their  prices  vary  from  week  to  week.  It  is  a 
competitive,  commodity-based  market. 

The  National  Association  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  Dealers  (NATD)  provides  a 
data  base  for  its  members  to  match  sys¬ 
tems  currently  on  the  market  with  user  re¬ 
quirements.  The  NATD,  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  has  88  members  nationally, 
many  of  which  came  from  the  buy /sell/ 
lease  computer  equipment  industry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Pinkerton,  NATD  board 
member,  the  NATD  was  formed  to  raise 
professionalism,  promote  ethical  trading 
of  equipment,  provide  a  collective  voice 
for  its  members  and  educate  the  industry. 

Network  managers  can  also  sell  equip¬ 
ment  through  brokers.  The  Boston  Com¬ 
puter  Exchange  matches  buyers  and  sellers 
through  an  on-line  nationwide  data  base 
and  network  of  brokers.  Although  it  han¬ 
dles  primarily  data  processing  equipment, 
modems  and  other  network  equipment  are 
available.  According  to  Alex  Randall,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boston  Computer  Exchange, 
the  cost  of  the  service  is  a  $25  listing  fee 
plus  10%  of  the  final  selling  price. 

The  Exchange  quotes  going  prices  for 
the  items  listed  in  its  data  base.  Once  a  buy¬ 
er  has  been  found  and  the  buyer’s  check 
has  cleared,  the  Exchange  instructs  the 
seller  to  ship  the  equipment  to  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  is  then  given  48  hours  to  inspect 
and  test  the  equipment  to  determine  if  it  is 
in  good  working  condition. 

To  protect  both  the  buyer  and  seller, 
the  Boston  Computer  Exchange  holds  the 
buyer’s  funds  in  escrow  until  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  received  and  tested.  If  all  is  well, 
the  Exchange  sends  a  check  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  amount,  minus  the  service  charge 
and  commission,  to  the  seller,  and  the  deal 
is  complete.  According  to  Randall,  90%  of 
the  equipment  listed  is  from  users  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  newer  systems  and  would  be  suitable 
for  users  with  less  sophisticated  gear. 

Trade  it 

Selling  is  not  the  only  option  for  re¬ 
trieving  some  of  the  equipment  invest¬ 
ment.  Just  as  in  the  automobile  market, 
some  vendors  allow  customers  to  trade  in 
used  equipment  toward  the  purchase  of 
newer  models. 

Vendor  trade-in  (or  trade-up)  pro¬ 


grams  differ  from  ongoing  secondary  sales 
programs  because  they  usually  run  for  a 
limited  time  and  are  designed  to  promote 
sales  of  a  specific  product.  For  example, 
IBM  dealers  ran  a  trade-in  program  this 
summer  to  promote  Personal  System/2 
sales.  Users  received  from  $  1 00  to  $  1 , 1 00 
for  personal  computers  they  traded  in 
when  purchasing  a  Personal  System/2. 

Nynex  Business  Centers,  a  group  within 
Nynex  Business  Information  Systems  Co., 
have  an  ongoing  trade-in  program  sup¬ 
porting  a  wide  variety  of  communications 
products.  According  to  Thomas  Huber, 
marketing  programs  manager  for  the 
group,  “When  purchasing  new  equipment 
from  Nynex,  customers  can  trade  in  their 
old  equipment  and  receive  an  allowance 
for  up  to  50%  of  the  purchase  price.” 
Nynex  immediately  provides  price  quotes 
to  customers  on  products  it  routinely  han¬ 


dles,  and  the  company  will  provide  a  price 
quote  within  a  few  days  on  other  communi¬ 
cations  equipment. 

Vendor  trade-up  programs  can  be  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  exchange  old  technology 
for  new  with  plenty  of  vendor  support. 
This  doesn’t  always  come  cheap:  The 
trade-in  allowance  can  be  far  below  mar¬ 
ket  value.  By  trading  in  equipment,  users 
can  get  all  the  support  they  would  normal¬ 
ly  get  with  a  new  product.  It’s  important  to 
know  what  equipment  is  worth  and  wheth¬ 
er  vendor  support  is  important  to  your 
company  before  making  a  trade-in  deci¬ 
sion. 

Donate  it 

Donating  used  equipment  to  nonprofit 
organizations  can  also  be  quite  beneficial. 
It  may  support  a  corporation’s  philan¬ 
thropic  goals  and  provide  a  tax  write-off. 


The  key  is  to  donate  the  equipment  to  an 
organization  complying  with  Section  501 
(C)  3  of  the  federal  tax  code.  Donations  to 
these  organizations  can  be  taken  as  chari¬ 
table  contributions. 

The  Global  Technology  Foundation  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  is  one  example  of  a  non¬ 
profit  501  (C)  3  organization.  The  founda¬ 
tion  accepts  donations  of  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  then  provides  it  to  Third  World 
countries.  Phillip  Friedman,  president  of 
the  foundation,  says  the  group  accepts 
only  equipment  that  is  five  years  old  or 
less,  in  good  operating  order  and  useful. 

The  foundation  provides  the  equipment 
to  recipients  free  of  charge,  except  for 
shipping  and  operating  costs.  Friedman 
says  the  foundation  is  interested  in  work- 
ingwith  communications  systems.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  donate  equipment  can 
( continued  on  page  46 ) 


You  might  accomplish  more  at  an  AT&T  Education 
and  Training  course.  Fact  is,  the  time  you  spend  with 
us  can  improve  the  rest  of  your  career. 

We’ll  show  you  more  efficient,  more  competitive 
and  more  profitable  ways  of  using  communications 
to  do  business. 

Current  information  on  evolving  issues,  trends 
and  techniques  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Business  Manage¬ 
ment.  Networking.  Voice  and  Data  Communications. 
UNIX?  AT&T  Computers.  We’ve  even  included  hands-on 
training  programs  for  AT&T  equipment. 

Our  curriculum  of  over  200  courses  probably  has 
a  program  that’s  right  for  you — whatever  your  position 
and  no  matter  what  your  business. 

Call  1 800  554-6400  Ext.  5206  now  for  a  free  AT&T 
Education  and  Training  course  catalog.  Or  fill  out  and 
return  the  coupon  immediately 

This  is  one  case  where  your  boss  actually  wants 
you  to  miss  work. 

AT&T  Education  andTraining 

Keeping  you  on  top  of  a  constantly  changing  world. 

AT&T  Education  and  Training,  Room  13C66, 55  Corporate  Drive,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807-9903. 
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( continued  from  page  45 ) 
contact  the  group  at  P.0.  Box  486,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.  80306,  or  call  (303)  440-1 115. 

The  costs 

Before  selling,  trading  or  donating 
communications  equipment,  managers 
should  know  what  impact  their  action  will 
have  on  overall  system  life-cycle  costs. 
The  company’s  financial  department 
should  be  consulted  to  identify  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  system,  depreciation 
schedule  and  projected  salvage  value. 

It  is  important  that  the  manager  be 
aware  of  the  current  value  of 
the  equipment.  Different 
vendors  can  make  a  range  of 
offers  for  the  same  hard¬ 
ware.  Managers  should  make 
sure  that  all  components  are 
identified  by  physical  inven¬ 
tory  or  from  the  equipment 
maintenance  contract  and 
included  in  the  vendor  bid. 

Managers  may  want  to  check 
IDC’s  Residual  Value  Fore¬ 
casts,  which  list  values  of 
specific  equipment  for  each 
year  of  service. 

During  a  communications 
system’s  economic  life,  the  depreciation 
expense  is  taken  as  a  tax  deduction.  If  the 
equipment  is  sold  before  it  is  fully  depreci¬ 
ated,  the  user  loses  the  remaining  deduc¬ 
tion.  Typically,  users  forecast  what  they 
expect  to  be  the  overall  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  based  on  keeping  it  for  its  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  If,  after  a  portion  of  that  time, 
they  find  they  must  sell  it,  they  can’t  take 
the  depreciation  anymore. 

For  example,  if  a  PBX  with  a  five-year 
economic  life  is  sold  after  two  years,  only 
two  years’  worth  of  depreciation  may  be 
deducted,  and  the  remaining  three  years  of 
deductions  are  lost.  This  can  raise  the  total 
system  cost  to  users  well  beyond  their  ini¬ 
tial  forecast.  Donating  equipment  to  a 
charitable  organization  with  a  501  (C)  3 
tax  status  can  sometimes  be  more  benefi¬ 
cial  financially  than  selling  it  because  the 
donation  can  be  deducted  from  the  user’s 
taxes  as  a  charitable  contribution. 

The  original  forecasted  salvage  value, 
or  the  value  users  expect  their  equipment 
will  have  after  a  certain  period  of  time, 
should  also  be  compared  with  the  actual 
return  when  the  equipment  is  sold  to  com¬ 
pare  projected  and  actual  equipment  costs. 
All  fees  involved  in  selling  the  equipment 
should  also  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

Buy  it 

Many  dealers  now  sell  new  and  used 
equipment  along  with  “nonused’’  equip¬ 
ment.  According  to  John  Gibb,  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  AT&T  Product  Group  at  DATA 
3  Computer  Gorp..  a  large  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  dealer  in  Bloomington, 
Minn.,  nonused  equipment  has  never  been 
used  but  is  not  ourchased  directlv  from  the 

A 

vendor. 

Because  new  communications  equip¬ 
ment  has  become  a  commodities  market, 
dealers  often  buy  new  equipment  in  bulk 
front  vendors  or  from  one  another.  They 
then  sell  the  equipment  to  users  at  market 
prices.  A  variety  of  telephone  systems, 
components  and  replacement  parts  are 
available  as  nonused  equipment. 

The  secondary  equipment  market,  or 
the  market  for  both  nonused  and  used 
equipment,  can  offer  real  opportunities 
for  managers  to  buy  or  lease  quality  inex¬ 
pensive  equipment.  Gibb  says  one  advan¬ 
tage  of  buying  through  secondary  markets 
is  quick  delivery  of  merchandise. 

Often  the  equipment  is  shipped  and  ar¬ 
rives  within  a  few  days  of  the  order.  Man¬ 


agers  buying  equipment  sometimes  re¬ 
quire  quick  turnaround  times  and  don’t 
want  to  keep  a  large  inventory.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  market  can  provide  in  days  equip¬ 
ment  that  takes  weeks  to  receive  when  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  primary  vendor,  be¬ 
cause  the  process  of  buying  from  a  primary 
vendor  is  so  cumbersome. 

Another  advantage  of  buying  used  and 
nonused  equipment  is  the  price.  Gibb  says 
that  price  varies  by  product  but  typically 
users  pay  70%  to  80%  of  the  list  price.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  says,  PBX  circuit  cards  for  the 
AT&T  System  85  and  75  are  selling  for 


included  in  the  contract.  A  good  start  is  to 
work  with  an  NATD  dealer,  since  the  NATD 
acts  as  an  internal  industry  watchdog. 

The  purchase  contract  is  crucial,  says 
Newman.  Spell  out  every  detail,  include  a 
final  equipment  configuration  and  identify 
all  performance  requirements.  Also  in¬ 
clude  details  on  how  maintenance  will  be 
provided. 

Maintenance  is  a  big  concern  with  used 
systems.  Typically,  dealers  bring  the 
equipment  in  to  inspect  it,  recondition  it  if 
necessary  and  replace  all  broken  parts.  If 
the  user  intends  to  have  the  primary  ven¬ 
dor  provide  system  mainte¬ 
nance,  the  system  must  be 
certified  by  the  vendor  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  user.  Typi¬ 
cally,  the  dealer’s  technician 
inspects  it  and  reports  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  primary  vendor, 
which  then  decides  whether 
or  not  to  certify  it. 

By  certifying  the  equip¬ 
ment,  the  vendor  confirms 
the  findings  of  the  technician 

—  that  all  parts  are  working 

—  and  that  it  is  of  a  vintage 
and  release  that  the  vendor 
will  support.  Only  certified 

60%  to  65%  of  the  list  price.  Dimension  used  equipment  will  be  included  in  the  ven- 

and  Horizon  circuit  cards  are  selling  for  dor’s  service  contract.  An  increasing  num- 

around  30%  of  list  price.  ber  of  reputable  third-party  companies 

Gibb  adds  that  some  communications  will  also  provide  maintenance,  but  many 

users  prefer  the  secondary  market  for  the  users  with  an  imbedded  base  of  equipment 

level  of  service  provided  by  the  dealers.  Us-  choose  the  primary  vendor  for  all  their  ser- 

ers  prefer  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  vice. 

with  the  primary  vendors.  Vendors  keep  an  inventory  of  parts  for 

Along  with  the  advantages  of  buying  on  all  their  systems,  but  they  become  increas- 


Five  of  the  largest  NATD  dealers 

□  Comdisco,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  III. 

US  DATA  3  Computer  Corp. 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

Qj  Econocom  Telecommunications  Corp. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

HJ  Finalco,  Inc. 

McLean,  V a. 

National  Telecommunications 

Equipment  Corp. 

Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

NATD  =  National  Association  of  Telecommunications  Dealers 
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the  secondary  market,  there  are  also  con¬ 
cerns.  According  to  Gibb,  you  really  have 
to  know  what  you’re  getting,  and  you  need 
someone  who  is  technically  qualified  to 
make  sure  the  system  is  in  good  working 
order.  Otherwise,  it’s  possible  to  get  stuck. 

Network  managers  should  check  war¬ 
ranty  policies  with  the  manufacturer  be¬ 
fore  buying  nonused  equipment.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  determine  if  the  product  is 
coming  through  the  manufacturer’s  distri¬ 
bution  channels  and  if  it’s  covered  by  the 
manufacturer’s  or  dealer’s  warranty.  It’s 
also  important  to  know  the  location  where 
warranty  work  will  be  performed  and  who 
will  be  doing  it. 

Gibb  recommends  that  users  try  the  sec¬ 
ondary  equipment  market  but  proceed 
with  caution,  build  up  a  rapport  with  a 
dealer  and  stay  with  that  dealer.  'Word  of 
mouth,  he  says,  is  the  best  way  to  select  a 
dealer. 


ingly  scarce  as  the  equipment  gets  closer 


to  the  end  of  its  life  cycle.  Although  older 
systems  are  less  expensive,  a  parts  short¬ 
age  could  reduce  their  maintainability. 

The  secondary  equipment  market  is 
here  to  stay,  and  it’s  growing.  This  expan¬ 
sion  means  there  is  more  merchandise  on 
the  market  and  better  support  from  more 
dealers.  And  that’s  good  news  for  savvy 
communications  managers  looking  for  the 
right  equipment  at  the  right  price.  □ 

Letters 

continued  from  page  33 

staffed  mostly  with  incompetents  when  it 
comes  to  users’  operating  needs  and  to  the 
applications  of  communications,  comput¬ 
er  and  control  technology. 

Too  many  vendors  don’t  know  their 
own  equipment  specifications,  much  less 
network  interaction.  Innes  was  right  about 
the  fact  that  few  users  know  a  key  set  from 
a  modem.  When  the  two  meet,  incompe¬ 
tent  and  ignorant  users  and  vendors,  there 
are  bound  to  be  problems.  Too  many  firms 
are  spending  way  too  much  money  for 
equipment  that  is  not  going  to  do  them  any 
good  and  will  be  obsolete  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

We  make  a  very  good  living  as  commu¬ 
nications,  computer  and  control  systems 
engineers  repairing  the  damage  caused  by 
the  ignorant  “do-it-yourself’  user  and  the 
often  equally  inept  but  usually  unscrupu¬ 
lous  vendor. 

Daniel  McDevitt 
President 
Progress  Engineering 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


HALF  A 
MILLION 


Getting  into  it 

Pinkerton  says  that  communications 
managers’  biggest  concerns  about  the  used 
equipment  market  are  when  and  how  to 
use  it.  He  recommends  considering  the 
secondary  market  for  system  upgrades 
and  staying  one  generation  behind  lead¬ 
ing-edge  users  to  take  advantage  of  com¬ 
modity  price  reduction.  Newman  of  IDG 
says  that  it  is  currently  a  buyers’  market 
for  PBXs  and  that  dealers  are  selling  equip¬ 
ment  inexpensively,  hoping  to  make  their 
profit  on  system  additions,  upgrades,  ser¬ 
vice  and  maintenance. 

Until  ISDN  is  completely  implemented, 

Newman  says,  many  of  the  PBX  systems 
are  excellent  values.  With  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  PBXs  currently  switching  voice 
and  data,  not  everyone  needs  the  latest 
models.  Most  users  require  only  a  PBX  that 
will  provide  quality  voice  service  today  un¬ 
til  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  be¬ 
comes  a  reality  in  their  company. 

Managers  moving  into  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  market  need  to  work  with  reputable 
dealers  and  make  sure  that  all  details  are 
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To  learn  who  your 
authorized  distributor 
is  or  more  about 
MICOM  local  data 
distribution  solutions 

CALL  1  (800) 


Thousands  of 
businesses  use  more 
than  half  a  million 
MICOM  local  multi¬ 
plexors,  data  sets,  line 
drivers  and  leased-line 
modems  to  support 
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price/performance 
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Because  MICOM  builds 
15  years  of  manufac¬ 
turing  expertise  into 
every  product. 
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distributors  provide 
immediate  delivery. 

Synchronous  Modems 
Data  over  Voice 
Local  &  T1  Local  Muxes 
Point-to-Point, 
Multipoint  & 
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Line  Drivers 
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642-6687 
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Meteorologists 
need  nets 

continued  from  page  1 5 
the  NHC  with  additional  observa¬ 
tion  data  that  is  funneled  to  the 
Suitland  complex  from  overseas 
weather  services  and  from  two 
additional  weather  station  net¬ 
works  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

The  latter  network,  the  Antil¬ 
les  Meteorological  Network,  uses 
a  link  that  employs  both  undersea 
cable  and  microwave  connec¬ 
tions  to  carry  a  facsimile  circuit 
and  three  Teletype  circuits.  Data 
from  weather  observatories  is 
sent  over  the  Teletype  circuits  to 
Suitland. 

In  turn,  the  Suitland  center 
sends  this  data  back  down  the  line 
to  other  Antilles  network  stations 
with  weather  charts  and  NHC 
forecasts. 

The  mainframe-generated 
charts  are  also  available  to  the 
NHC  staff  through  facsimile  con¬ 
nections.  Forecasters  can  use 
both  the  on-screen  chart  displays 
and  the  hard  copy  in  preparing 
their  reports,  Zimmer  said. 

Data  sources 

The  forecasters  also  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  two  different  networks  for 
a  mass  of  visual  data  and  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  National  Oceano¬ 
graphic  and  Atmospheric  Admin¬ 
istration  (NOAA)  satellites, 
which  feed  the  data  into  the  Suit- 
land  computers  for  processing. 

One  set  of  computers  creates 
still  pictures  or  partially  animat¬ 
ed  pictures  that  are  blowups  of 
given  sectors  of  the  ocean.  This 
data  is  sent  to  the  NHC  over  five 
voice-grade  lines  leased  from 
Contel  ASC  and  AT&T,  with 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  providing  the  local 
connection  in  Miami,  said  Zim¬ 
mer. 

The  second  image  network, 
and  the  more  sophisticated  of  the 
two,  links  two  NHC  workstations 
here  with  a  dedicated  computer 
in  Suitland  over  9-6K  bit/ sec  data 
lines  leased  from  AT&T.  This 
computer  creates  animated  pic¬ 
tures  using  the  satellite  data,  he 
said. 

In  addition,  the  wind  flow  data 
used  in  the  mainframe  forecast 
models  can  be  overlaid  onto 
these  images,  creating  a  powerful 
forecasting  tool,  Zimmer  said.  A 
new  4381  IBM  computer  that  will 
be  installed  this  month  will  let  the 
NHC  staff  focus  more  precisely  on 
the  tropical  systems  that  are  its 
special  concern. 

A  fifth  source  for  the  forecast¬ 
ers  is  electronic  sensor  data 
beamed  out  by  aircraft  from  the 
NOAA  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s 
Weather  Reconnaissance  Squad¬ 
ron.  Readings  of  temperature, 
pressure  and  so  on  are  beamed 
automatically  to  a  satellite,  then 
to  Suitland,  which  passes  the  un¬ 
processed  data  along  to  the  NHC 
over  leased  Teletype  lines. 

These  lines  feed  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  DG  computer  that  plots  the 
data,  handles  local  processing 
and  runs  a  remote  job  entry  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  lets  NHC 


staff  feed  data  about  the  hurri¬ 
cane  back  into  the  Suitland  main¬ 
frames,  which  then  incorporate 
that  data  into  their  programs. 

Finally,  the  meteorologists 
talk  by  radio  not  only  with  their 
counterparts  aboard  reconnais¬ 
sance  planes  but  also  with  radio 
operators  on  oceangoing  ships 
and  even  with  ham  radio  opera¬ 
tors,  supplementing  computer 
data  with  eyewitness  descriptions 
of  the  storm’s  activity. 

With  all  this  information  and 
some  half-dozen  different  fore¬ 
cast  models,  the  meteorologists 
arrive  at  their  final  forecast,  Zim¬ 
mer  explained.  The  report  is 
composed  on  the  AFOS  terminals 
for  circulation  throughout  the 
network. 

The  AFOS  net  is  also  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  by  which  the  NHC 
forecasts  are  made  available  to 
television  newscasters  and  other 
outside  sources. 

The  NWS  offers  these  subscrib¬ 
ers  a  menu  of  products,  according 
to  Phil  Dales,  chief  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  telecommunications  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  NWS  headquarters  in 
Silver  Springs,  Md.  There  are  four 
classes  of  services:  public  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  forecasts  and  torna¬ 
do  warnings;  domestic  data;  in¬ 
ternational  data;  and  numerical 
products,  including  the  forecast¬ 
ing  models,  both  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational. 

In  most  cases,  subscribers  pay 
a  onetime  connection  fee  and  a 
yearly  maintenance  fee  to  the 
NWS,  Dales  said. 

Subscribers  receive  these 
products  by  ordering  a  connec¬ 
tion  from  their  local  telephone 
company  and  then  paying  for  the 
mileage  from  the  NWS  center  to 
their  own  location. 

Dales  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  Antilles  network  become  a 
satellite-based  communications 
network,  a  change  that  is  appar¬ 
ently  less  of  a  technical  problem 
than  a  political  one. 

The  present  network  took 
three  or  four  years  to  negotiate 
among  all  the  Caribbean  island 
nations  involved,  he  said.  Appor¬ 
tioning  costs  was  the  thorniest 
problem,  and  any  plan  to  change 
the  path  of  the  circuits  would  dis¬ 
rupt  that  arrangement. 

The  NHC  will  be  upgrading 
part  of  its  satellite  image  process¬ 
ing  capability  this  month,  Zim¬ 
mer  said. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  Suit- 
land  computer  for  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  image  processing,  the  NHC 
will  receive  image  data  directly 
from  the  satellites  and  feed  it  to 
the  new  IBM  4381  computer. 

The  system  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  zoom  in  on  the  tropical 
weather  systems  that  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  NHC,  Zim¬ 
mer  said. 

Until  this  new  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  —  providing  NHC  staff 
with  better  satellite  communica¬ 
tions,  combined  information 
sources  and  interactive  opera¬ 
tions  —  the  NHC  will  continue  to 
rely  on  trained  meteorologists  to 
assimilate  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  different  communi¬ 
cations  links.  □ 


He  said  the  network  is  current¬ 
ly  used  for  disaster  recovery  in 
the  respect  that  users  send  criti¬ 
cal  data  to  IBM  computing  cen¬ 
ters  for  storage. 

IBM  does  not,  however,  sup¬ 
port  hot  sites  where  a  user  whose 
network  or  computer  center  is 
knocked  out  can  relocate  opera¬ 
tions. 

“The  IBM  Information  Net¬ 
work  would  most  likely  play  a 
major  role  if  the  company  were  to 
offer  such  a  service,  though,” 
Heaton  said. 

While  disaster  recovery  is  up 
in  the  air  as  an  Information  Net¬ 
work  service,  Heaton  said  the 
network  is  being  prepped  as  a 
conduit  for  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  applications. 
IBM  is  currently  conducting  an 
ISDN  pilot  program  with  a  do¬ 
mestic  customer,  Heaton  said. 

When  the  Information  Net¬ 
work  was  first  introduced,  it 
served  as  a  way  for  customers  to 
remotely  access  IBM’s  powerful 
mainframe  computers  to  perform 
application  development  work, 
to  test  new  software  products  and 
to  off-load  data  during  peak  load 
times  of  the  year,  he  said. 

The  network  was  designed  as  a 
commercial  offering,  but  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  serving  IBM’s  own 
needs  for  E-mail  and  other  appli¬ 
cations. 

IBM  also  has  an  internal  net¬ 
work  called  Vnet,  which  IBM  em¬ 
ployees  use  for  such  purposes  as 
sending  E-mail. 

The  IBM  Information  Network 
currently  serves  about  250,000 
end  users  worldwide.  Their  con¬ 
tracts  range  in  value  from  less 
than  $100  a  month  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  per 
month. 

IBM  Information  Network  us¬ 
ers  include  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Plan  Services,  the  U.S.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  and  Marshall 
Industries.  □ 


“We  choose 

the  Codex  2382  modem 
when  we’re  looking  for 
transmission  reliability 
at  19*2  kbps/’ 

See  us  on  page  51. 
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Big  Blue  shares  its  game  plan 

continued  from  page  9 


The  IBM  Information  Network 
has  come  a  long  way  since  it  was 
introduced  in  1982  mainly  for 
“remote  computing  services” 
and  time-sharing,  Heaton  said. 

Because  the  international 
market  that  IBM  is  pursuing,  par¬ 
ticularly  international  EDI,  is 
only  beginning  to  emerge,  IBM 
has  an  advantage  in  that  it  al¬ 
ready  has  such  a  large  interna¬ 
tional  network  constructed,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

“We  found  out  relatively  re¬ 
cently  that  international  custom¬ 
ers  really  don’t  recognize  geo¬ 
graphical  boundaries,”  Heaton 
said.  “But  we  don’t  think  this  has 
hurt  us  much.  We’ve  been  pleased 
with  what  we’ve  accomplished 
with  the  network  so  far.” 

John  Reynolds,  vice-president 
of  operations  for  Communication 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  and  systems  in¬ 
tegration  firm  in  Natick,  Mass., 
said  IBM’s  international  strategy 
is  sound. 

“You  have  to  have  interna¬ 
tional  reach,”  Reynolds  said. 
“That’s  what  [user]  companies 
are  looking  for  so  that  they  can 
use  EDI  with  their  suppliers  all 
over  the  world.  That’s  why  Tym¬ 
net  and  Telenet  are  so  strong.” 


municate  with  them  in  a  Systems 
Network  Architecture  environ¬ 
ment. 

Increasing  competition  in  the 
VAN  market  will  lead  some  users 
to  sign  on  with  more  than  one 
network  provider  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  variety  of  service  offer¬ 
ings,  Reynolds  said. 

According  to  Heaton,  the  In¬ 
formation  Network  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  provide  users  with  a  va- 


Syd  Heaton 

riety  of  custom  and  new  services. 

Heaton  said  he  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  IBM  offering 
disaster  recovery  services  that 
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eaton  said  he  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  IBM  offering  disaster  recovery  services. 
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Reynolds  said  his  company 
has  suggested  to  clients  that  they 
tie  their  mainframes  into  the  IBM 
Information  Network  so  that  the 
consulting  firm  can  easily  com- 


utilize  the  Information  Network 
and  would  compete  with  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  such  vendors  as  Sun- 
Gard  Data  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Comdisco  Recovery  Services,  Inc. 


MCI  unveils 
dedicated  fax  net 

continued  from  page  1 

credit  card  to  charge  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sions  from  remote  machines  to  their  firm. 

MCI  is  trying  to  position  itself  as  a  one- 
stop  source  for  communications  services, 
including  voice  and  data  network  offer¬ 
ings,  facsimile  services  and  E-mail,  said 
Tim  Price,  vice-president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  at  MCI. 

MCI  FAX  is  an  attempt  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  burgeoning  facsimile  market. 
William  McGowan,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  MCI,  said  the  company 
has  identified  facsimile  as  a  key  segment  in 
the  communications  market.  Revenue  is 
projected  to  triple  from  $3  billion  now  to 
$9  billion  in  1991- 

Steve  Sazegari,  an  analyst  with  Data- 


quest,  Inc.,  a  research  firm  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. ,  estimated  the  current  facsimile  mar¬ 
ket  at  $2  million,  with  revenue  growth 
likely  to  reach  $5  million  by  1991  • 

Subscribers  to  the  MCI  FAX  network 
should  receive  a  number  of  benefits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Price.  The  network  will  support 
high-speed,  error-free  transmission  of  fac¬ 
similes,  Price  said.  It  will  also  provide 
higher  quality  than  the  analog  lines  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  facsimile  transmissions,  the 
company  claimed. 

But  Sazegari  questioned  MCI’s  claims 
that  it  can  offer  higher  facsimile  quality. 
The  transmission  quality  of  the  facsimile 
network  will  only  be  as  good  as  the  local 
links,  Sazegari  said.  “The  transmission 
quality  goes  to  hell  when  it  goes  through 
the  local  network,”  he  said. 

The  MCI  portion  of  the  network  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  transmissions  at  9-6K  bit/ 


sec,  but  the  company  is  guaranteeing  cus¬ 
tomers  delivery  rates  of  only  4.8K  bit/sec, 
saying  speeds  will  depend  on  the  quality  of 
local  lines  connecting  devices  to  the  MCI 
network,  Price  said. 

MCI’s  facsimile  network  will  also  help 
communications  managers  bring  facsimile 
under  centralized  control.  It  will  allow 
communications  managers  to  set  limits  on 
areas  to  which  a  facsimile  machine  can 
transmit  and  give  them  detailed  traffic  in¬ 
formation,  including  time,  date  and  desti¬ 
nation  of  traffic,  Price  said. 

Users  will  also  benefit  by  having  access 
to  enhanced  facsimile  services  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost,  Price  said.  Users  will  be 
billed  only  for  transmission  time.  There  is 
no  monthly  subscription  charge.  All  proto¬ 
col  conversion,  delivery  notification,  bill¬ 
ing  and  management  reports  are  provided 
at  no  extra  cost,  he  added.  □ 


At  Communication  Networks,  you’ll  get  the  information 
you  need  to  connect  your  organization  with  the  world 
business  community  for  maximum  operating  efficiency  and 
productivity. 

Selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  participate  in 
its  elite  Foreign  Buyer  Program,  CN  ’89  will  introduce  you  to  the 
players  who  represent  the  entire  world  of  voice  and  data  communi¬ 
cations  technology. 

In  three  intensive  days,  you’ll  have  your  choice  of  18  in-depth 
tutorials  and  80  conference  seminars  covering  important  subjects, 
such  as:  multi-vendor  communications,  very  large  LANS,  ISDN, 
network  management,  regulatory  decisions,  network  planning  and 
design,  security  and  connectivity. 

And  you’ll  see  400  industry-leading  exhibitors,  displaying  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  in  key  areas,  such  as:  satellite  communications, 
PBX  and  telephone  systems,  fiber  optics,  LANS  and  network 
management  and  control.  All  under  one  roof. 

Find  out  more  about  Communication 
Networks... and  win! 

Just  complete  and  return  the  coupon  below.  We’ll  automatically 
enter  you  in  our  special  “See  The  Communications  World”  contest. 
And  we’ll  send  you  more  information  about  CN  ’89.  Here’s  what 
you  can  win: 

First  Prize.  Free  admission  to  CN  ’89  (three  days  of  conferences 
and  exposition),  plus  your  choice  of  an  in-depth  tutorial. 

Includes  round-trip  airfare  from  your  nearest  major  airport  to 
Washington  National  Airport,  plus  three  nights  of  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  at  the  luxurious  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel.  Tbtal  estimated 
value;  S 1,87 5. 

Second  Prize.  Free  admission  to  CN  ’89  (three  days  of  confer¬ 
ences  and  exposition),  plus  your  choice  of  an  in-depth  tutorial. 
Includes  three  nights  of  hotel  accommodations  at  the  luxurious 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel.  Tbtal  value.  S 1,375 . 

Third  Prize.  Free  admission  to  CN  ’89  (three  days  of  confer¬ 
ences  and  exposition),  plus  your  choice  of  an  in-depth  tutorial. 
Value:  $645. 


Send  in  your  Entry  Form,  today. 

Or  fax  your  Entry  Form  to:  1-508-879-4531  ■ 

Discover  the  solutions  that  will  shape  your  decision  making  for 
decades  to  come — and  make  you  a  winner — at  CN  ’89. 


1.  On  an  Official  Entry  Form  (or  a  copy),  clearly  print  your  name,  title,  company, 
name,  address,  zip  code,  business  telephone  and  fax  numbers,  and  fill  in  the  five  net¬ 
working  topics  you're  most  interested  in.  All  information  must  be  provided  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  contestant.  You  are  not  required  to  register  for  Communication 
Networks  to  enter  the  contest.  If  you  win  after  you  have  registered,  you  will  receive  a 
full  refund. 

2.  Mail  Entry  Form  to:  Communication  Networks,  “See  The  Communications  World” 
Contest,  P.0  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171.  Be  sure  to  affix  postage. 

j.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  midnight,  November  15,  1988.  Contest  drawing  will 
be  held  November  50,  1988.  Communication  Networks  is  not  responsible  for  entries 
delayed,  late,  mutilated  or  lost  in  the  mail.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of 
entries  received.  Only  one  entry  per  person.  Entries  become  the  property  of  Com¬ 
munication  Networks. 

4.  One  (1)  First  Prize,  one  (1)  Second  Prize  and  one  (1)  Third  Prize  will  be  awarded. 
Winners  will  be  selected  at  random.  All  prizes  will  be  awarded,  and  winners  will  be 
notified  by  phone  Only  one  prize  per  individual  Prizes  are  non-transferable  and  no 
substitutions  or  cash  equivalents  will  be  allowed.  Winners  will  be  required  to  provide 
consent  for  use  of  their  name  and  picture  in  advertising  and  publicity. 

5.  The  contest  is  open  to  residents  of  the  continental  U.S.  and  Canada,  18  years  of  age 
and  older,  except  employees  of  International  Data  Group,  its  agents,  affiliates  and  subsid¬ 
iaries.  This  offer  is  void  where  prohibited,  and  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws. 

6.  Contest  is  sponsored  by  Communication  Networks,  which  is  produced  by  IDG 
Conference  Management  Group,  an  International  Data  Group  Company.  For  a  list  of 
w  inners,  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with  your  Entry  Form. 
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Networks  put 
railroads  on  track 

continued  from  page  8 

It  will  also  allow  dispatchers  to  ensure 
that  trains  meet  at  the  correct  times.  If  the 
system  detects  that  one  of  two  trains 
scheduled  to  meet  at  a  designated  location 
will  be  20  minutes  late,  it  can  instruct  the 
other  train  to  slow  down  accordingly, 
thereby  saving  fuel. 

Plus,  the  dispatcher  does  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  engineer  to  acknowledge  all 
the  traffic  signals.  Should  an  engineer  for 
some  reason  ignore  the  warnings  generat¬ 
ed  by  ATCS,  a  dispatcher  can  make  the  on¬ 
board  workstation  activate  the  brakes. 

“In  1986,  we  had  an  engineer  acknowl¬ 
edge  three  restrictive  signals  and  run  into 
the  rear  end  of  a  train  ahead  of  him  at  30 
mph  when  he  should  have  been  stopped 
over  a  quarter  mile  away,”  Young  said. 

There  is  an  industry  effort  under  way, 
supervised  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  the  Railway  Association  of 
Canada,  for  a  standardized  ATCS.  The 
standard  would  make  it  possible  for  one 
rail  company  to  retain  control  even  when 
its  trains  pass  onto  tracks  owned  by  other 
operators.  Young  said  the  specifications 
for  the  standard  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Burlington  Northern,  however,  decided 
not  to  adhere  to  the  standard.  Its  satellite- 
based  ARES  system  is  more  cost-effective 
than  ATCS  because  the  reception  of  satel¬ 
lite  signals  is  free  and  there  are  no  tran¬ 
sponders  to  buy  and  maintain,  said  Edward 
Butt,  director  of  ARES. 

The  system,  which  is  being  installed  by 
the  Railroad  Electronics  Business  Area  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.,  is  being 
tested  on  250  miles  of  track  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

Each  of  the  17  locomotives  involved  in 
the  test  is  equipped  with  a  small  antenna 
that  sits  on  top  of  the  cab.  The  antenna 
picks  up  signals  from  three  or  more  of  the 
seven  Defense  Department  Navstar  satel¬ 
lites  currently  in  orbit.  Six  more  satellites 
are  expected  to  be  launched  this  year  and 
another  six  next  year. 

A  processor  on  the  trains  uses  the  sig¬ 
nals,  which  contain  information  regarding 
the  time  they  were  sent  and  the  location  of 
the  satellite  that  sent  them,  to  triangulate 
the  train’s  location  and  speed  to  within 
1 50  feet  and  1  mph. 

Other  than  using  the  satellite  system  for 
location  and  speed  determination,  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern’s  network  is  similar  to 
Union  Pacific’s. 

Once  the  location  is  determined,  the  in¬ 
formation  is  transmitted  from  the  locomo¬ 
tives  to  ground  terminal  controllers,  de¬ 
vices  Rockwell  designed  to  digitize  radio 
signals  and  transmit  them  via  fiber,  micro- 
wave  or  leased  lines  to  a  dispatching  office 
near  Minneapolis. 

In  the  locomotive’s  cab,  two  CRTs  dis¬ 
play  a  map  of  the  train’s  route  that  shows 
crossings,  hills  and  signals.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  the  engineer  to  operate  the  train 
at  the  proper  velocity,  Butt  said,  increas¬ 
ing  fuel  efficiency  and  safety. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  detailed  lo¬ 
cation  capabilities  of  both  systems  is  that 
they  let  dispatchers  change  an  engineer’s 
instructions  while  the  train  is  en  route. 
When  a  customer  calls  in  an  order  to  pick 
up  some  box  cars,  a  dispatcher  can  instruct 
the  appropriate  train  to  fill  the  order. 

Union  Pacific  expects  to  finish  testing 
ATCS  next  year  and  begin  full  implementa¬ 
tion  in  1990,  Young  said.  Burlington 
Northern  will  make  a  decision  early  next 
year  regarding  when  to  start  phasing  in 
ARES,  Butt  said.  □ 


Wang  files  can  be  updated 
with  voice,  written  notes 

Electronic  pencil  and  tablet,  optional  telephone 
handset  allow  users  to  freeze  and  revise  data 


GTE  slaps  Home  Shopping 
Network  with  slander  suit 

GTE  Florida  countersuit  seeks  monetary  award 
for  HSN  allegation  that  GTE  blocked  calls. 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LOWELL,  Mass.  —  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  that  lets  micro¬ 
computer  users  annotate  screen- 
displayed  text  and  data  files  with 
voice  messages  and  hand-written 
notes  and  share  the  resultant  dig¬ 
ital  package  with  other  personal 
computer  users. 

The  Wang  Freestyle  consists 
of  microcomputer  software  and 
hardware  interfaces  that  support 
an  electronic  pencil  and  tablet 
and  an  optional  telephone  hand¬ 
set.  With  these  components,  us¬ 
ers  can  freeze  a  computer  screen 
of  information  and  annotate  it  by 
writing  on  the  tablet  or  by  talking 
into  the  handset.  Freestyle  also 
lets  users  type  their  comments 
onto  the  captured  screen  via  the 
computer  keyboard. 

Annotated  screens  can  be 
combined  and  shipped  to  other 
Freestyle-equipped  microcom¬ 
puters  over  a  network  based  on 


BBN  bolsters 
role  of  X.25 

continued  from  page  1 
will  be  able  to  reconfigure  termi¬ 
nals  and  cluster  controllers  with¬ 
out  shutting  down  portions  of  the 
SNA  network  and  without  the  usu¬ 
al  time-consuming  system  gener¬ 
ation  process,  according  to  ana¬ 
lysts. 

In  effect,  the  T/100  will  make 
it  possible  to  replace  traditional 
SNA  transport  networks  —  dedi¬ 
cated  multidrop  lines  supporting 
IBM’s  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  protocol  —  with  packet- 
switched  facilities  that  offer  the 
benefits  of  dynamic  rerouting, 
easier  network  reconfiguration, 
built-in  error  correction  and  cost 
efficiency,  analysts  said. 

The  company  is  expected  to 
eventually  offer  a  channel-at¬ 
tached  version  of  the  T/ 1 00  that 
can  support  IBM’s  3M-byte/sec 
mainframe  channel  speed.  The 
device,  which  is  supposed  to  offer 
high  throughput,  will  be  based  in 
part  on  the  communications  pro¬ 
cessor  BBN  acquired  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Christian  Rovsing  a/s, 
formerly  a  subsidiary  of  Alcatel 
N.V.  (“BBN  profits  from  airline 
net  business,”  NW,  Aug.  15). 

As  initially  announced,  the 
T/100  will  attach  locally  to  a 
front  end  by  one  or  more  lines 
with  a  combined  throughput  of  up 
to  256K  bit/sec,  analysts  said. 
This  speed  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  56K  bit/sec  that  is  most 
frequently  used  in  packet  net¬ 
works. 

The  T/100  appears  to  an  IBM 
host  as  an  SNA  Physical  Unit  4  or 
5,  meaning  IBM  front  ends  — 
such  as  3745s  and  3725s  —  can 
communicate  with  the  BBN  box 


Wang  VS  Office,  the  company’s 
integrated  office  application  for 
its  VS  minicomputers. 

Once  a  screen  is  captured  by 
Freestyle,  users  can  pick  up  the 
handset  and  begin  talking  at  any 
time,  adding  comments  that  can 
be  accompanied  by  hand-written 
notes.  The  voice  information  is 
converted  to  digital  form  and 
saved  as  a  data  file  attached  to  the 
captured  Freestyle  screen, 
dubbed  a “page.” 

Freestyle  is  designed  to  create 
an  on-screen  picture  of  the  user’s 
desk,  according  to  the  company. 
Stamp-sized  screen  images  repli¬ 
cate  Freestyle  pages,  which  can 
be  moved,  stapled,  unstapled, 
filed,  mailed  or  enlarged  for 
viewing  or  annotating. 

Customers  can  use  Freestyle 
without  learning  computer  com¬ 
mands.  They  can  create  and  work 
on  pages  simply  by  touching  the 
stylus  to  the  tablet,  Wang  said. 

The  system  runs  on  Wang’s 
own  microcomputers  or  any  oth- 


using  SNA  protocols,  said  Jack 
Freeman,  senior  analyst  for  data 
communications  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  Boston  consultancy. 

Remote  sites  that  have  cluster 
controllers  but  not  hosts  can  ac¬ 
cess  the  X.25  backbone  through 
packet  assembler/disassemblers. 
SNA  connections  between  hosts 
and  local  SNA  devices  will  not 
change,  analysts  said. 

Controllers  supported  by 
PADs  still  operate  as  if  they  are 
talking  directly  to  an  IBM  37XX. 

“A  user  at  a  3270  terminal  — 
or  at  a  PC  emulating  one  —  will 
have  the  ability  through  the 
T/100  to  sign  on  to  multiple  IBM 
hosts  that  are  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  and  run  an  application  as 
if  the  hosts  were  collocated  and 
exchanging  data,”  Freeman  said. 
“The  network  will  virtually  collo¬ 
cate  the  hosts,  their  data  bases 
and  their  applications  through 
the  T/100.” 

This  capability  is  likely  to 
prove  a  boon  to  IBM  SNA  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  looking  to  X.  2  5  as  the 
means  to  build  global  data  net¬ 
works  that  can  accommodate  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  computers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts. 

“The  importance  of  the 
T/100  is  going  to  be  that  it  can 
bring  multiple  IBM  hosts  into  a 
larger  virtual  network  than  has 
ever  been  [possible]  before,” 
Freeman  said.  BBN  is  not  a  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  client. 

The  T/100  will  work  with 
BBN’s  net  management  scheme, 
Network  Operating  Center,  a  cen¬ 
tralized  system  that  supports  net¬ 
work  monitoring  in  real  time, 
troubleshooting,  network  config¬ 
uration,  managing  a  network 
data  base,  accounting  and  billing, 
according  to  BBN. 


er  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT- 
compatible  microcomputer.  The 
computer  must  be  equipped  with 
a  Wang  high-resolution  monitor 
or  a  standard-resolution  Hercu¬ 
les  graphics-compatible  monitor, 
a  hard  disk  drive  and  at  least 
512K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory. 

The  basic  system,  including 
tablet,  tablet  interface  card,  elec¬ 
tronic  pencil,  software  and  cable, 
costs  $1,995.  A  voice  interface 
card  with  handset,  voice  software 
and  cable  costs  $1,495.  The  fac¬ 
simile  interface  with  software 
costs  $1,595.  A  high-resolution 
HR  100  monitor,  controller  and 
software  costs  $3,910.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  available  in  January. 

Despite  the  price,  Stephen  Le¬ 
vine,  director  of  Wang’s  office 
user  interface  department,  said 
the  system  is  aimed  at  all  types  of 
users,  not  just  top  managers. 

Data  on  the  computer  screen 
can  be  captured  from  a  local  mi¬ 
crocomputer  application  or  even 
a  host  application  accessed 
through  terminal  emulation.  In 
either  case,  Freestyle  makes  a 
copy  of  the  screen  without  inter¬ 
acting  with  the  application  itself. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  1  Industrial  Ave.,  Lowell, 
Mass.  01851,  or  call  (508)  459- 
5000.0 


The  SNA  support  offered  by 
the  T/ 1 00  will  mesh  well  with  the 
benefits  of  X.25 -based  packet 
nets,  which  are  easier  to  config¬ 
ure  and  change  than  SNA  nets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eduardo  Stecher,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Communications  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  a  Natick,  Mass., 
consulting  group. 

In  the  last  few  years,  IBM  has 
expanded  and  improved  its  sup¬ 
port  for  X.25  networks.  But  ana¬ 
lysts  said  these  software  products 
also  degrade  network  perfor¬ 
mance.  □ 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

TAMPA,  Fla.  —  GTE  Florida, 
Inc.  last  week  sued  Home  Shop¬ 
ping  Network,  Inc.  (HSN),  charg¬ 
ing  the  company  with  libel  and 
slander  for  its  claims  that  GTE 
mishandled  telephone  traffic, 
costing  the  television  retailer 
$500  million  in  lost  revenue. 

GTE  Florida’s  countersuit  was 
filed  more  than  a  year  after  HSN 
hit  GTE  Florida  and  GTE  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  both  GTE  Corp. 
subsidiaries,  with  a  $1.5  billion 
lawsuit  (“HSN  installs  Rockwell 
gear,”  NW,  Oct.  12, 1987). 

The  HSN  suit  alleged  that  GTE 
blocked  calls  to  HSN,  preventing 
customers  from  ordering  mer¬ 
chandise  featured  on  HSN’s  na¬ 
tionwide  cable  television  pro¬ 
gram.  Those  blocked  calls  cost 
HSN  $500  million  in  lost  sales 
and  contributed  to  slowing  the 
company’s  growth,  HSN  claimed. 

GTE’s  countersuit  denies 
those  charges  and  seeks  an  un¬ 
specified  amount  of  money  from 
HSN  for  what  GTE  claims  is  libel 
and  slander  that  have  damaged 
its  business  reputation.  GTE  also 
alleges  that  HSN  failed  to  prepare 
its  telecommunications  net  for 
increased  volume  and  that  its  le¬ 
gal  action  was  an  effort  to  blame 
its  “recent  poor  market  and  fi¬ 
nancial  performance”  on  GTE. 

HSN  alleges  incoming  custom¬ 
er  calls  were  blocked  at  GTE  Flor¬ 
ida  central  office  switches  be¬ 
tween  March  1986  and  May  1987. 
HSN  further  alleges  that  faulty 
GTE  Omni  switching  equipment 
installed  at  HSN’s  order  center  by 


GTE  Communications  Corp.  also 
kept  calls  from  reaching  opera¬ 
tors. 

In  its  countersuit,  GTE  claims 
HSN  inadequately  planned  for 
the  large  volume  of  calls  it  was  re¬ 
ceiving  in  order  to  avoid  capital 
expenditures.  GTE  claims  it  and 
AT&T  advised  HSN  as  early  as 
1986  to  revamp  its  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  the  larger  volume 
of  calls  it  was  receiving. 

GTE  also  says  it  told  HSN  that 
it  would  be  better  equipped  to 
handle  increased  traffic  if  it  by¬ 
passed  GTE  Florida’s  Tampa  Bay 
central  office  and  linked  directly 
to  an  AT&T  point  of  presence. 
GTE  Florida  said  it  made  that  rec¬ 
ommendation  even  though  it 
would  have  lost  a  large  amount  of 
operating  revenue. 

HSN  revamped  its  network  in 
May  1987  when  it  replaced  GTE 
equipment  with  an  on-site  Rock¬ 
well  Telecommunications,  Inc. 
Specialized  Communications  Ex¬ 
change  tandem  switch  capable  of 
accepting  incoming  AT&T  800 
calls  and  passing  them 'to  three 
Rockwell  Galaxy  automatic  call 
distributors.  HSN  has  since 
switched  to  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  800  services  and  has  linked 
directly  to  MCI’s  point  of  pres¬ 
ence. 

HSN  also  installed  an  internal¬ 
ly  developed  automated  atten¬ 
dant  that  greets  each  caller  with  a 
prerecorded  message.  Repeat 
customers  with  HSN  account 
numbers  are  prompted  to  directly 
enter  orders  from  push-button 
keypads.  Other  callers  wait  on 
the  line  for  an  operator.  D 


“We  tell 

all  our  customers 
about  the  economical 
Codex  19*2  kbps  modem 
because  it’s  the  best 
value  around*” 

See  us  on  page  51 . 
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NMI  tallies 
third  net 
mgmt.  buy 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

FAIRFAX,  Va.  —  Network 
Management,  Inc.  (NMI)  last 
week  announced  its  third  buyout 
in  the  network  management  are¬ 
na,  saying  it  had  acquired  the 
Contel  Network  Analysis  Center 
for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

NMI  is  following  through  on  its 
strategy  to  acquire  companies 
that  can  help  it  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  tools.  Backed  by  at  least 
$50  million  in  venture  capital 
funding,  NMI  has  acquired  two 
other  companies  —  CRC  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Programmatics, 
Inc.  —  since  its  formation  in 
1986. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Contel 
ASC  subdivision,  now  known  as 
the  NMI  Network  Analysis  Center, 
adds  to  NMI’s  product  line  the 
Network  Analysis  Center’s  Modu¬ 
lar  Interactive  Network  Designer 
(MIND)  family  of  network  design 
tools. 

The  MIND  family  consists  of 
six  software  products  that  ad¬ 
dress  the  design  of  various  types 
of  networks,  including  data  com¬ 
munications,  multicarrier,  pack¬ 
et-switched  and  multinode  voice 
nets.  It  also  includes  software 
products  to  help  users  maintain 


tariff,  inventory  and  network 
analysis  information. 

The  acquisition  brings  NMI 
Chairman  Howard  Frank  back  in 
control  of  a  company  he  founded. 
In  1970,  Frank  founded  Network 
Analysis  Corp.,  which  became  the 
Contel  Network  Analysis  Center 
when  Contel  acquired  it  in  1980. 
Frank  was  kept  on  as  president  of 
Contel  Information  Services, 
where  he  remained  until  1985. 

His  successor  as  president  of 
that  division  was  Michael  Munt- 
ner,  who  left  Contel  in  1986  to 
become  president  of  NMI,  a  post 
he  still  holds  today. 

The  Network  Analysis  Center 
employs  about  20  people, 
Muntner  said.  He  would  not  say 
whether  the  company  has  been 
profitable  in  recent  years,  and  no 
revenue  figures  were  available.  A 
Contel  spokesman  said  the  Net¬ 
work  Analysis  Center  has  been  on 
the  block  since  February. 

With  the  acquisition,  NMI  now 
has  five  of  the  six  products  and 
services  it  intended  to  offer  when 
it  embarked  on  its  hunt  for  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  1987  (“Firm  poised  for 
buyout  binge,”  NW,  Feb.  23, 
1987).  CRC  Systems  offers  sta¬ 
tion  message  detail  recording  re¬ 
ports,  facilities  management  and 
network  planning  services,  while 
Programmatics  provides  consult¬ 
ing  services  and  systems  engi¬ 
neering. 

To  provide  the  missing  ele¬ 
ment  —  real-time  data  diagnos¬ 
tics  —  Muntner  said  NMI  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  acquisition  of  some 
other  company  or  developing  the 
capability  in-house.  □ 


RBHCs  cite 
massive  losses 

continued  from  page  2 
a  significant  threat  to  their  reve¬ 
nue  base,  some  in  the  industry 
disagree.  Critics  point  out  that 
the  estimated  losses  of  the 
RBHCs  represent  only  the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  the  telephone 
companies  might  make  if  alterna¬ 
tive  facilities  did  not  exist,  rather 
than  real  losses. 

Both  observers  and  RBHC  offi¬ 
cials  say  it  is  difficult  to  quantify 
bypass  levels  because  customers 
are  not  required  to  report  when 
they  initiate  bypass  services.  That 
means  the  RBHCs  must  calculate 
the  level  of  bypass  by  taking  the 
total  number  of  licensed  micro- 
wave,  fiber  or  satellite  facilities 
serving  their  region  and  using  a 
rough  determination  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  is  likely 
carried  over  those  facilities. 

Because  the  RBHCs  make  as¬ 
sumptions  about  traffic  levels 
and  pricing,  Page  Montgomery, 
vice-president  of  Economics  and 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
research  firm,  said  he  believes 
the  RBHCs  have  grossly  overesti¬ 
mated  losses  due  to  bypass.  In  a 
report  on  bypass  prepared  for  the 
National  Association  of  State  Util¬ 
ity  Consumer  Advocates,  Mont¬ 
gomery  concluded  that  the 
RBHCs  are  reporting  losses  of  at 
least  twice  their  actual  levels. 

Montgomery  emphasized  that 
he  is  not  accusing  the  RBHCs  of 
deliberately  misleading  regula¬ 
tors  but  said,  “Obviously,  when 
the  [RBHCs]  have  the  chance  to 
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make  estimates  and  have  a  choice 
between  a  higher  or  lower  num¬ 
ber,  they  will  choose  the  higher 
one.” 

Another  obstacle  to  accurately 
quantifying  bypass  is  that  a  good 
definition  of  bypass  does  not  ex¬ 
ist.  Montgomery  said  that  as 
many  as  70%  of  the  cases  defined 
as  bypass  by  the  RBHCs  do  not  be¬ 
long  in  that  category.  He  said  that 
a  significant  number  of  micro- 
wave  facilities  are  used  by  public 
utilities,  state  governments  and 
pipeline  companies  to  connect 
sites  not  reached  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  network. 

For  example,  microwave  is  of¬ 
ten  used  to  connect  emergency 
telephones  along  state  highways 
or  to  connect  monitoring  stations 
in  wilderness  areas  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service.  Because  the 
telephone  network  does  not 
reach  these  areas,  use  of  micro- 
wave  or  satellite  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  computing  lost  reve¬ 
nue,  Montgomery  said. 

Brian  Moir,  counsel  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  agreed  that  the  RBHCs 
have  incorrectly  defined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  private-line  services  as  ser¬ 
vice  bypass.  Many  data  and  video 
services  now  used  by  large  corpo¬ 
rations  could  not  be  handled  on 
lower  bandwidth,  voice-grade 
switched  circuits,  he  said. 

Moir  suggested  that  the 
RBHCs  may  be  inflating  bypass 
figures  to  show  regulators  that 
the  local  exchange  market  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  increasing  competition 
and  therefore  should  be  less 
strictly  regulated.  □ 
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Nov.  28-Dec.  1,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.  —  GLOBECOM 

’88.  Contact:  IEEE  Globecom 
’88,  c/o  Southern  Bell,  6451 
N.  Federal  Highway,  P.O.  Box 
5567,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
33310. 

Nov.  29-30,  Los  Angeles 

—  Telecommunications 
Technologies.  Contact: 
Data-Tech  Institute,  Lakeview 
Plaza,  P.O.  Box  2429,  Lake- 
view,  N.J.  07015,  (201)  478- 
5400. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  —  National 
Connectivity  Symposium. 

Contact:  Digital  Consulting, 
Inc.,  6  Windsor  St.,  Andover, 
Mass.  01810,  (508)  470- 
3880. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  Dallas 

—  UNICOM  2  Expo  and 

Conference:  Building 

Bridges  to  the  Integrated 
World.  Contact:  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Telecommunications  As¬ 
sociation,  2000  M  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2,  McLean, 
Va.  —  OSI  Product  ,  Inte¬ 
gration  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Corporation  for 

Open  Systems,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla.  —  The  1988 
Small  Business/Home  Of¬ 
fice  Market  Conference. 

Contact:  CAP  International, 
Inc.,  One  Longwater  Circle, 
Norwell,  Mass.  0206 1. 

Dec.  1-2,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  Understanding 
Telecommunications 
Technologies  for  Non-En¬ 
gineers.  Contact:  TeleStrate- 
gies,  Inc.,  1355  Beverly  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101,  (703) 
734-7050. 

Dec.  5-6,  New  York  — 
T-l  Networking.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Re¬ 
view,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521,  (800)  227- 
1234. 

Dec.  5-7,  Seattle  —  Data 
Communications  I.  Con¬ 
tact:  Datapro  Research  Corp., 
1805  Underwood  Blvd.,  Del- 
ran,  N.J.  08075,  (800)  328- 
2776. 

Dec.  8-9,  Toronto  — 
Preparing  for  ISDN:  Busi¬ 
ness  Implications  of  a 
Technical  Revolution.  Con¬ 
tact:  Angus  TeleManagement 
Group,  Inc.,  1400  Bayly 
St.,  Pickering,  Ont.  L1W 
3R2,  Canada,  (416)  420- 
5050. 


Vendor  pull  warps 
wire  standard 

continued  from  page  1 

nies,  wiring  manufacturers  and  computer 
and  communications  equipment  vendors 
such  as  AT&T,  IBM  and  DEC. 

In  its  draft  of  horizontal  wiring  stan¬ 
dards,  the  EIA  recommended  using  two 
outlets  at  each  work  location,  with  the  first 
outlet  supporting  telephones  using  four- 
pair  unshielded  twisted-pair  cabling. 

The  second  outlet,  designated  for  use 
with  communications  and  computer  gear, 
would  be  supported  by  one  of  three  types 
of  wire:  the  four-pair  unshielded  twisted 
pair  used  by  AT&T  in  its  Premises  Distribu- 

Ition  System  (PDS),  the  two-pair  shielded 
twisted  pair  specified  in  the  IBM  Cabling 
System,  and  the  coaxial  cable  DEC  uses  in 
its  DECconnect  system.  The  user  would  be 
responsible  for  deciding  which  of  the  three 
types  to  choose  for  the  second  outlet. 

Vendors  have  an  interest  in  pushing 
their  preferred  wiring  systems.  Once  their 
equipment  has  been  installed  and  their 
wiring  placed  behind  the  walls,  it  becomes 
more  expensive  for  a  user  to  switch  to  an¬ 
other  vendor’s  equipment,  since  the  user 
would  have  to  rewire.  This  gives  vendors 
some  control  over  the  equipment  current 
customers  buy  in  the  future. 

IBut  the  subcommittee’s  decision  not  to 
pick  a  single  type  of  wiring  leaves  users 
facing  the  problems  a  standard  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  resolved,  analysts  said. 

“The  EIA,  in  its  draft  standards,  has 
sold  users  down  the  river,”  said  Geoffrey 
Tritsch,  a  principal  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.-based  Powers  Tritsch  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  communications  consulting  firm. 
“If  you  have  a  mixture  of  AT&T,  IBM  and 
DEC  equipment  and  you  have  no  standard 
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universal  wiring  plan  that  all  three  vendors 
will  accept,  you  cannot  wire  a  building 
once  and  know  that  you  can  support  any 
device  in  any  location  in  the  building.” 

The  fact  that  users  have  three  options 
means  there  really  is  no  standard,  some 
analysts  say.  “Just  because  someone  calls 
something  a  standard,  does  that  make  it  a 
standard?  I  have  to  be  part  of  that  crowd 
that  says  ‘no,’  ”  said  Doug  Gold,  manager 
of  Framingham,  Mass.-based  International 
Data  Corp.’s  communications  industry  re¬ 
search  programs. 

Gold  said  four-pair  unshielded  twisted 
pair,  used  in  AT&T’s  PDS,  would  make  an 
ideal  universal  wiring  standard,  because  it 
is  already  widespread,  takes  up  little  room 
and  “seems  to  be  the  least  expensive.” 

In  fact,  Erik  Hansson,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  a  member  of  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.’s  scientific  staff,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  subcommittee  leaned  to¬ 
ward  AT&T’s  PDS  as  a  single  standard  until 
IBM  resisted. 

“Basically,  that’s  what  we  tried  to  do 
[choose  PDS],  but  IBM  said  they  would 
walk  out,  and  then  DEC  said  they  would 
too,”  Hansson  said.  “IBM  feels  very 
strongly  about  it.” 

Patricia  Thaler,  principal  engineer  for 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  confirmed  Hans- 
son’s  account  of  the  subcommittee’s  activi¬ 
ty.  “I  suspect  that  if  IBM  had  been  willing 
to  back  down  on  the  shielded  twisted  pair, 


then  DEC  wouldn’t  have  pushed  the  coax,” 
Thaler  said.  “But  if  IBM  is  going  to  have 
their  medium  in  there,  DEC’S  going  to  want 
their  medium  too.” 

Thaler,  though  not  HP’s  representative 
on  the  subcommittee,  monitored  the 
group’s  work  as  coordinator  of  HP’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  local  network  standards. 

Although  Hansson  acknowledged  that 
IBM  and  DEC  pressured  the  subcommittee 
into  including  their  wiring  systems  as  op¬ 
tions,  he  said  he  disagreed  with  the  notion 
that  users  were  somehow  sold  short.  Of  the 
30  members  on  the  subcommittee,  a  half- 
dozen  were  users,  and  they  liked  the  plan, 
Hansson  said. 

Lee  Haas,  a  senior  engineer  at  IBM  and 
IBM’s  representative  on  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  said  the  account  of  IBM  threatening  to 
walk  out  “doesn’t  sound  exactly  right,” 
but  he  defended  the  subcommittee’s  deci¬ 


sion  to  offer  users  three  choices  for  hori¬ 
zontal  wiring. 

Specifically,  Haas  said,  users  need  a 
choice  because  shielded  wiring  is  not  as 
susceptible  to  electromagnetic  interfer¬ 
ence  and  suffers  less  attenuation,  or  loss  of 
signal  strength,  than  unshielded  twisted 
pair. 

The  subcommittee  presented  a  draft  of 
the  standards  here  last  week.  According  to 
Hansson,  EIA  members  should  vote  on  the 
standards  by  mid- 1989- 

Because  the  EIA  has  no  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  standards,  they  are  really  no 
more  than  guidelines.  In  the  end,  how  EIA 
members  vote  may  make  little  difference. 

“Almost  every  end  user  is  going  to  pick 
the  kind  of  cabling  scheme  that  fits  his  re¬ 
quirements,”  IDC’s  Gold  said.  “Users  are 
not  really  going  to  be  constrained  by  what 
someone  calls  a  standard.”  □ 


Fibronics  unveils  trio 
of  FDDI  net  products 

continued  from  page  6 

Fibronics  will  have  the  FDDI  market  to 
itself  for  at  least  the  next  two  months.  Bert 
Williams,  AMD’s  strategic  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  high-end  networking  products, 
said  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  semicon¬ 
ductor  manufacturer  would  not  be  ship¬ 
ping  the  SuperNet  chipset  to  other  manu¬ 
facturers  in  volume  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Although  AMD  has  about  SO  other  beta 
test  sites  for  its  SuperNet  chipset,  “Fibron¬ 
ics  was  our  primary  beta  test  site,"  Wil¬ 
liams  said.  “They  paid  the  R&P  price  and 
bore  all  the  early  risks.  Therefore.  AMD  is 
committed  to  supplying  Fibronics  with  sili¬ 
con  before  we  begin  shipping  SuperNet  in 
volume  to  the  rest  of  the  industry.”  D 
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Anixter 

Systems  Express  Corporation 

Comsel  Corporation 

(800)  826-9708 

(704)554-1950 

(703)  734-3880 

Naperville 

Ohio 

Washington 

Commercial  Resources  Corporation 

Cincinnati 

Kirkland 

(312)  357-1800 

Gateway  Communications 

Rep-Sac  Corporation 

Massachusetts 

(513)489-2600 

(206)821-8552 

Bedford 

Cleveland 

Continental  Resources 

TEC  Communications 

(800)  343-4688 

North  Attleboro 

C.E.  Datacomm,  Inc. 

(508)699-2525 

(216)333-5903 

Dayton 

Digital  Controls  Corporation 
(513)435-5455 

Authorized  Distributor 

Z\J  codex. 
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CHIPCOM  from 


...a  complete  line  of  Ethernet  connectivity 
devices  that  network  your  Ethernet  devices 
directly  to  your  broadband  cabling  system, 
without  modification  and  without  performance 
tradeoffs.  Your  system  can  now  cover  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  broader  area,  with  greater  point-to-point 
distances.  Chipcom's  advanced  product  line  of 
Ethermodem™  series  devices  allows  intercon¬ 
nection  of  any  Ethernet  IEEE802.3  lOmbps  sub¬ 
network  directly  to  a  Broadband  Ethernet  LAN 
and  you'll  continue  to  get  the  full  lOmbps 
throughput  and  100%  collision  detection  that 
helped  make  Ethernet  the  obvious  networking 
choice  in  the  first  place. 


This  unique  solution  to  connectivity  is  made 
possible  by  Chipcom's 

•  Ethermodem  in  Series  Transceivers 
(12&18mhz) 

•  Frequency  Translators 

•  Repeaters  and  Remodulators 

•  DEMPR™  Compatible  Ethermodem 
Transceivers 

•  Ethermodem  HI  Bridges 

For  complete  information  on  Chipcom's  Ether¬ 
modem  series  product  line  call  your  local 
Anixter  office,  listed  under  "wire"  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  of  your  phone  book. 

Ethermodem”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chipcom  Corp. 

DEMPR”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  DEC 


Voice  •  Video  •  Data  •  Power 


